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Tue nature of the strange incident I have to relate forbids me to 
record either piace or time. 

On one of the wildest nights in which I had ever been abroad, | 
drove my panting horses through a snow-dnft breast high, to the 
door of a small tavern im the western country. The host turned out 
unwilling at the knock of my whip-handle on the outer door, and, | 
wading before the tired animals to the barn, which was nearly in- 
accessible from the banks of snow, he assisted me in getting off 
their frozen harnesses, and bestowing them safely for the night. | 

The * var-room” fire burnt brightly, and never was fire more wel- 
come. Room was made for me by four or five rough men who sat 
silent around it, and with a keen comprehension of * pleasure afteT 
pain,” I took off my furs and moccasins, and stretched my cold con- 
tracted limbs to the blaze. When, a few minutes after, a plate of 
cold salt beef was brought me, with a corn cake and a mug of 
* flip” hissing fron the poker, it certainly would have beer hard to 
convince me that I would have put on my coats and moccasins 


again to have ridden a mile to Paradise. 

The faces of my new companions, which I had not found time to 
inspect very closely while my supper lasted, were fully revealed by 
the light of a pitch-pine knot, thrown on the hearth by the landlord, 
and their grim reserve and ferocity put me in mind, for the first 
time since I had entered the room, of my errand in that quarter ef 
the country. 

The timber-tracts which lie convenient to the rivers of the west, 
offer to the refugee and desperado of every description a resource 
from want, and (in their own opinion) from crime, which is seized 
upon by all at least who are willing to labour. The owners of the | 
extensive forests, destined to become so valuable, are mostly men | 
of large speculation, living in cities, who, satisfied with the con- 
stant advance in the price of lumber, consider their pme-trees as 
iable to nothing but the laws of nature, and leave them unfenced 
and unprotected, to increase in size and value till the land beneath 
them is wanted for culture. It is natural enough that solitary settlers, 
living in the neighbourhood of miles of apparently unclaimed land, 


should think seldom of the owner, and in tune grow to the opinion 


of the Indian, that the Great Spirit gave the land, the air, and the 
water to all his children, and they are free to all alike. Furnishing 
the requisite teams and implements, therefore, the inhabitants of 
these tracts collect a number of the stragglers through the country, 
and forming what is called a ** bee.” go mto the nearest woods, and 
for a month or more, work laboriously at selecting and felling the 
tallest and straightest pines. In their rude shanty at night they 
have bread, pork and whiskey, which hard labour makes sufficiently 
palatable, and the time is passed merrily ull the snow is right for 
j The 


sledding then drawn to the water sides, rafts are 
and the valuable lumber, for which they paid nothing but 


logs are 
jormed, 
their labour, is run to the cities for their common advantage 

The only enemies of this class of men are the agents, who are 
sometimes sent out in the winter to detect them in the act of fell- 
w or drawing otf the tumber, and in the dark countenances around 


the fire, I read this as the interpretation of my own visit to the 


woods. They soon brightened and grew talkative when they disco- 

vered that I was in search of hands to fell and burn, and make clear- 

ing for a farm ; and, after a talk of an hour or two, I was told, in 

answer to my inquiries, that all the ** men people’’ in the country | 
were busy ** lombering for themselves,” unless it were the | 
* Picker and Piler.”’ 


As the words were pronounced, a shrill neigh outside the door | 


pronounced the arrival of a new comer 
“ Talk of the devil—” said the man in a lower tone ; 


out finishing the proverb, he rose with a respect whieh he had not 


| 
and, with- |! 


accorded to me, to make room for the Picker and Piler 
A man of rather low stature entered, and turned to drive back 
his horse, who had followed him nearly in. I observed that the ani- 


Shutting the door upon him with- 


mal had neither saddle nor bridle 
vat violence, he exchanged nods with one or two of the men, and 


g the landlord a small keg which he had brought, he pleaded 
for refusing the offered chair, and stood silent by the fire 








haste 
His features were blackened with smoke, but I could see that they 

were small and regular; and his voice, though it conveyed in its | 
deliberate accents an indefinable resolution, was almost feminine ly 


soft and winning. 
* That stranger yonder has got a job for you,” said the landlord, || 
a he gave him back the keg and received the money 
Turning quickly upon me, he detected me in a very eager scru- 
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/many words that I had better go 
my horses should be taken care of til] my return 


closely at his heels 


diately along our path, that we were 


above 
side, and while my lungs expanded with the relief of breathing a 


tiny of himself, and for a moment I was thrown too much off my 
guard to address him. 

“Ts it you, sir’” he asked, after waiting a moment 

“ Yes—I have some work to be done hereabouts, but—you seem 


}in a hurry. Could you call here to-morrow ?” 


“ T may not be here again in a week ™ 

“Do vou live far from here’ He smiled 

*“T scarce know where I /:re, but I am burning a mece of wood 
a mile or two up the run, and if you would hke a warmer bed than 


|| the landlord will give you—” 


That personage decided the question for me by telling me in so 
His beds were all taken up, and 
I saw that my 
presence had interrupted something, probably the formation of a 
“‘bee,” and more willingly than I would have believed possible an 
hour before, I resumed my furs and wrappers, and declared that I 
was ready. The Picker and Piler had inspired me, and I knew not 
why, with an involuntary respect and liking 

“Tris a rough night, sir,” said he, as he shouldered a rifle he had 


left outside, and slung the keg by a leather strap over the neck of 


his horse ; “but I will soon show you a better climate. Come, sir, 
jump on?” 

* And you !" I said inquisitively, as he held his horse by the mane 
for me to mount. It was a Canadian pony, scarce larger than a 
Newfoundland dog 

“Tam more used to the road, sir, and will walk 

It was no time to stand upon etiquette, even if it had been possi- 


ble to resist the strange tone of authority with which he spoke. So, 


Come !” 


without more ado, I sprang upon the animal's back, and holding on 
by the long tuft upon his withers, suffered him passively to plunge 
through the drift after his master 

Wondering at the readiness with which I had entered upon this 


equivocal adventure, but never for an instant losing confidence in | 


my guide, I shut my eyes to the blinding cold, and accommodating 
my limbs as well as I could to the bare back and scrambling paces 
of the Canadian. The Picker and Piler strode on before, the pony 
following like a spaniel at his heels, and after a half-houy’s yamp, 
during which I had merely observed that we were rounding the 
base of a considerable hill, we turned short to the right, and were 
met by a column of smoke, which lifting, the moment after, dis- 
closed the two slopes of a considerable valley enveloped m one 
sea of fire. A red, lurid cloud overhung it at the tops of the tallest 
trees, and far and wide, above that, spread a covering of black 
smoke, heaving upward in vast and billowy masses, and rolling away 
on every side into the darkness 

We approached a pine of gigantic height, on fire to the very peak, 
not a branch left on the trunk, and its pitchy knots distributed like 
the eves of the lamprey, burning pure and steady amid the irregular 
flame. 


pulled hard upon the tangled toft in my hand, but master and horse 


I had once or twice, with an instmetive wish to draw rein, 


kept on. This burning tree, however, was the first of a thousand, 
and as the pony turned his eves away from the intense leat to pass 
between it and a bare rock, I glanced into the glowing labyrinth 
bevond, and my faith gave way. I yumped from his back and hail- 
ed the Picker and Piler, with a halloo scarcely audible amid the 
tumult of the crackling branches. My voice did not evidently reac 


his ear. but the pony, relieved from my weight, galloped to his side, 

and rubbed his muzzle against the unoccupied hand of his master 
He turned back immediately. * I beg pardon,” he said, ** T have 

that to think of just now which makes me forgetful I am not sur- 

prised at your hesitation, but mount again and trust the pony.” 
The 


a little ashamed of having shown fear, while a horse would follow, 


animal turned rather unwillingly at hos master’s bidding, and 


I jumped again on his back 

“Tf vou find the heat inconvenient, cover vour face And with 
this laconic advice, the Picker and Pier turned on his heel, and 
once more strode awav before us 

Sheltering the sides of my face by holding up the corners of my 


wrapper with both hands, I abandoned myself to the horse. He 


overtook his master with a shuffling canter, and putting his nose as 


close to the ground as he could carrv it without stumbling, followed 


I observed, by the green logs lying imme- 
following an avenue of 


prostrate timber which had been felled before the wood was fired ; 


hut, descending presently to the left, we struck at once into a deep 


hed of a brook, and by the lifted head and slower gait of the pony, 


as well as mv own easier respiration, | found that the hollow through 
which it ran contained a body of pure air unreached by the sway- 


ing curtains of smoke, or the excessive heat of the fiery currents 


The pony now picked his way leisurely along the brook- 


more temperate atmosphere, I raised myself from my stooping pos- 
ture in a profuse perspiration, and one by one disembarrassed myself 
from my protectives against the cold. 

I had lost sight for several minutes of the Picker end Pier, and | 


presumed by the pony's desultory movements that he was near the 
end of his journey, when, rounding a shelfy point of rock, we stood 
suddenly upon the brink of a slight waterfall, where the brook leap- 
ed four or five feet into a shrunken dell, and after describing a half 
circle on a rocky platform, resumed its onward course in the same 
direction as before. This curve of the brook and the platform 1 
enclosed lay lower than the general level of the forest, and the air 
around and within it, it seemed to me, was as clear and genial as 
the summer noon. Over one side, from the rocky wall, a rude and 
temporary roof of pine slabs drooped upon a barricado of logs, form- 
ing a low hut, and before the entrance of this, at the moment of my 
appearance, stood a woman and a showily dressed young man, both 
evidently confused at the sudden apparition of the Picker and Piler 
My eves had scarce rested on the latter, when, from standing at 
his fullest height, with his rifle raised as if to beat the other to the 
earth, he suddenly resumed his stooping and quict mien, set his 
rifle against the rock, and came forward to give me his hand 

** My daughter!" he said, more in the way of explanation than 
introduction ; and without taking further notice of the young mar 
whose presence seemed so unwelcome, he poured me a draught 
from the keg he had brought, pointed to the water falling close at 
my hand, and threw himself at his length upon the ground 

The face and general appearance of the young man, now seated 
directly opposite me, offered no temptation for more than a sing! 
glance, and my whole attention was soon absorbed by the daughter 
of my singular host, who, crossing from the platform to the hut, 
divided her attention between a haunch of venison roasting before 
a burning log of hickory, and the arrangement of a few most prim: 
tive implements for our coming supper. She was slight, like her 
father, in form, and, as far as I had been able to distmguish his 
But, in 


the place of his thin and determined mouth, her lips were round and 


blackened features, resembled him m the general outline 
voluptuous; and though her eve looked as if it might wake, it 
expressed, even in the presence of her moody father, a drowsy and 
soft indolence, common enough to the Asiatics, but seldom seen m 
America. Herdress was coarse and careless, but she was beautiful 
with every possible disadvantage, and, whether marned or not, ev 
dently soon to become a mother 

The vemson was placed before us on the rock, and the young 


man, unmvited, and with rather an air of bravado, cut himself 


steak from the haunch and broiled it on the hickory coals, while thy 
daughter kept as ear him as ber attention to her father’s war 

would permit, but neither jommed us in eating, nor encouraged my 
Picker and Piler ate in silence: 


attempts at conversation. ‘The 


leaving me to be my own carver, and, finishing his repast by a derp 
draught from the keg which had been the means of our acgua 

ance, he sprang upon his feet and d sappeared 
* The wind has changed,” 


smoke, ** 


It's a full half mile, and he 


sand the daughter, looking up at the 


and he has gone to the western edge to start a new fir 


Il be gone an hour.” 
This was said with a look at me which was anvthing but equive 
1 took rifle of the Picker and Piler, 


was probably nothing to shoot m a burn 


cal 1 was de trop up the 


forgettmae that there 


wood, and remarking that | would have a look for a deer, jumped 


up the water-fall side, and was namediately hidden by the rocks 


scene that lay around me. The natu- 


hut 


I had no conception of the 


ral cave or hollow of rock m which the lav enbosomed, wa: 


the centre of :area of perhaps an acre, whi h had been felled ny 


the heart of the wood before it was set on fire. The forest eneireled 


it with blazing columns, whose capitals were apparently lost m the 


sky, and curtains of smoke and flame, which flew as if lashe ad into 


ribands by aw Iwind The grandeur, the violence, the imtenee 
brightness of the spectac le, outran all imagmation "The pines, on 
fire to the pt ak, and straight as arrows, scemed to resemble, at one 
moment, the conflagration of an castern city, with mnumerabl 
minarets abandoned to the devourmg element At the next mo- 


ment, the wind, changing its direction, swe pe out covery vestie of 


smoke, and extinguished every tongue of flame, and the tall trees, 


in clear and flameless ignition, standing parallel in thousands, re- 


sembled some blinding temple of the genu, whose columns ef m 


raculous rulnes. sparkling audibly, outshone the day By singh 


glances, my eve penetrated into aisles of blazing pillars, extending 


mustant, Lke a tremendou 





far into the forest, a the next surp 


ilive with serpents of fire, the smoke and flame swept through wr, 


and it seemed to me as tf some clorious structure had been cor 
sumed mm the passing of a thought For a minute, again, all wouk 
be still except the crackling of the fibres of the wood, and with tl 


first stir of the wind, hke a shower of flashing gems, the bright coa 


rained down through the forest, and for a moment the earth glowed 


under the trees as if its whole crust were dlive with one bright 


ignitior 

With the pungency of the smoke and heat, and the variety and 
bewilderment of the spectacle, | found my eves and brain grows 
The brook ran cool below, and the heat had dned the leaves 


in the small clearing, and with the abandonment of a man overcom 


giddy 
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with the sultriness of summer, I Jay down on the rivulet’s bank, 
and dipped my head and bathed my eyes in the running water. 
Close to its surface there was not @ particle of smoke in the air, 
and, exceedingly refreshed with its temperate coolness, I lay for 
some time in luxurious ease, trying in vain to fancy the winter that 
snowed without. Frost and cold were never more difficult to re- 
alize in midsummer, though within a hundred rods, probably, a 
sleeping man would freeze to death in an hour. 

“| have a better bed for you in the shanty,” said the Picker and 
Piler, who had approached unheard in the noise of the fires, and 
suddenly stood over me 

He took up his rifle, which I had laid against a prostrate log, and 
tooked anxiously towards the descent to the hut 


“Tam little inclined for sleep,” | answered, “and perhaps you 
The scene is new to} 


will give me an hour of conversation here. 
me—”" 


““[ have another guest to dispose of,’ he answered, ‘and we | 


shall be more out of the smoke near the shanty. 

I was not surprised, as I jumped upon the platform, to find him 
angrily separating his daughter and the stranger. ‘The girl entered 
the hut, and with a decisive gesture, he pointed the young man to 
straw, in the remotest corner of the rocky 


” ‘ 


a “shake down" of 
enclosure. 

“ With your leave, old gentleman,” said the intruder, after glan- 
cing at his intended place of repose, ‘I'll find a crib for myself.” 
And springing up the craggy rock opposite the door of the shanty, 
he gathered a slight heap of brush, and threw it into a hollow left 
in the earth by a tree, which, though full grown and green, had been 
borne to the earth and partly uprooted by the falling across it of an 
overblown and gigantic pine. 


the uptorn mass, forming a solid upright wall, from which, like | 


struggling fingers, stretching back in agony to the ground from 
which they had ‘parted, a few rent and naked roots pointed into the 
cavity. The sequel will show why [am so particular in thisdeseription 

“ When peace was declared between England and this country,” 
said the Picker and Piler, after an hour’s conversation, which had 
led insensibly to his history, ** | was in command of a privateer. Not 
choosing to become a pirate, by continuing the cruise, I was set 
ashore in the West Indies by a crew in open mutiny. My property 
was all on board, and [| was left a beggar. | had one child, a daugh- 
ter, whose mother died in giving her birth. 

“ Having left a sufficient sum for her education in the hands of a 
brother of my own, under whose roof she had passed the first years 
of her life, [ determined to retrieve my fortunes before she or my 
friends should be made acquainted with my disaster 

“Ten years passed over, and | was still a wanderer and a beggar, 

** [ determined to see my child, and came back, like one from the 
dead, to my brother's door. He had forgotten me, and abused his 

trust. My daughter, then seventeen, and such as you see her here, 
was the drudge in the family of a stranger—ignorant and friendless 
My heart turned against mankind with this last drop in a bitter cup, 
and, unfitted for quiet life, | looked around for some channel of 
‘ desperate adventure. But my daughter was the perpetual obstacle 
What to do with her! 
cation of a lady, and to leave her a servant was impossible. I started 
with her for the West, with the vague design of joining some tribe 


She had neither the manners nor the edu- 


of Indians, and chance and want have thrown me into the only mode 
of life on earth that could now be palatable to me.” 
**Ts it not lonely,” I asked, * after your stirring adventures !” 
“Lonely! If you knew the delight with which I live in the wil- 
‘erness, With a circle of fire to shut out the world! The labour is 
hard, it is true, but T need it, to sleep and forget There is no way 


else in which I could seclude my daughter. ‘Till lately, she has been 


contented, too. We live a month together in one place—the centre 


like this of a burning wood. I can bear hardship, but T love a high 
For 
weeks I forget that it 1s winter, tending my fires and living on the 


temperature—the climate of the tropies—and | have it here 
game | have stored up. ‘There is a hollow or a brook—a bed or a 
cave, in every wood, where the cool air, as here, sinks to the bottom, 
and there T can put up my shanty, secure from all intrusion—but 
such as I bring upon myself.” 

The look he gave to the nprooted ash and the sleeper beneath it, 
made an apology for this last clause unnecessary. He thought not 
ol me 

‘Some months since,’ continued the Picker and Piler, in a voice 
husky with suppressed feeling, ‘1 met the villain who sle eps yon- 
After 
engaging to clear and burn it, | invited him, as I did vourself. from 


der, accidentally, as | met you. He ts the owner of this land 
a momentary fever for company which sometimes comes over the 
He loiterc d in 


of hunting, and twice on 


solitary. to go with me to the fallow [ was clearing 

the neighbourhood awhile, under pretext 
| 

my return from the village, I found that my daughter had seen him 


Time has betrayed the wrong he inflicted on me 


The voice of the agitated father sank almost to a whisper as he 


pronounced the last few words, and, rising from the rock on which 





we were sitting, he paced for a few minutes up and down the plat- 
form in silence 


The reader must fill up from his own imagination the drama of 
which this is but the outline, for the Picker and Piler was not a man 
to be questioned, and [ can tell but what I saw and heard. In the 
narration of his story he seemed but reeapitulating the prominent 
events for his own self-converse, rather than attempting to tell atale 
to me, and it was hurried over as brokenly and briefly as I have put 


itdown | sat in a listening attitude after he concluded, but he 
seemed > have unburthened his boso:n sufficiently, and his lips were | 
closed  \') stern compression. 


The earth and stones had followed | 


“ You forget,” he said, after pacing awhile, “that I offered you a 
place to sleep. The night wears late. Stretch yourself on that straw, 
| with your cloak over you. Good night!” 
I lay down and looked up at the smoke rolling heavily into the 
sky till I slept. 
I awoke, feeling chilled, for the rock sheltered me from the rays 
The fires were pale 


I stepped out from the hollow 
and the sky was visible through the 


of the fire. 

with the gray of the morning, 
'! smoke. I looked around for a place to warm myself. The hickory 
log had smouldered out, but a fire had been kindled under the over- 
blown pine, and its pitchy heart was now flowing with the steady 
brillianey of a torch. I took up one of its broken branches, cracked 
it on my knee, and stirring up the coals below, soon sent up a merry 
blaze, which enveloped the whole trunk 

Turning my back to the increasing heat, I started; for, creeping 


|; towards me, with a look of eagerness for which I was at a loss to 
|| account, came the Picker and Piler. 
“ Twice doomed !" he muttered between his teeth, “ but not by 


| o99 
|| me 

| 

He threw down a handful of pitch pine knots, laid his axe against 


'a burning tree, and with a branch of hemlock, swept off the flame 


| 


from the spot where the fire was eating through, as if to see how 
nearly it was divided. 

I began to think him insane, for I could get no answer to my 
questions, and when he spoke, it was half audible, and with his eyes 
I looked in the same direction, but could 


turned from me fixedly 


see nothing remarkable. 


The seducer slept soundly beneath his 
Leav- 


matted wall, and the rude door of the shanty was behind us 


ing him to see phantoms in the air, as I thought, I turned my eyes 


to the drips of the waterfall, and was absorbed in memories of my 
own, when | saw the girl steal from the shanty, and with one bound 
overleap the rocky barrier of the platform. I laid my hand on the 


shoulder of my host, and pointed after her, as with stealthy pace 


looking back occasionally to the hut, where she evidently thought her 
father slept, she crept round toward her lover. 

“He dies!" cried the infuriated man; but as he jumped from 
me to seize his axe, the girl crouched out of sight, and my first 


thought was to awake the sleeper. I made two bounds and looked 


back, for I heard no footstep 

“*Stand clear!” 
and as I caught sight of the Picker and Piler standing enveloped in 
smoke upon the burning tree, with his axe high in the air, the truth 


shouted a voice of almost supernatural shrillness ! 


flashed on me. 

Down came the axe into the very heart of the pitchy flame, and 
trembling with the tremendous smoke, the trunk slowly bent up- 
wards from the fire 

The Picker and Piler sprang clear, the overborne ash creaked and 





| heaved, and with a sick giddiness in my eyes, I looked at the un- 
warned sleeper 
One half of the dissevered pine fell to the earth, and the shock 


startled him from his sleep. A whole age seemed to me elapsing 





while the other rose with the slow lift of the ash. As it slid heavily 
away, the vigorous tree righted, like a giant springing to his feet. 
I saw the root pin the hand of the seducer to the earth—a struggle 
—a contortion, and the leafless and waving top of the recovered and 
upright tree rocked with its effort, and a long, sharp ery had gone 


1 


out echoing through the woods, and was still. I felt my brain reel 

Blanched to a livid paleness, the girl moved about in the sickly 
daylight when I recovered ; but the Picker and Piler, with a clearer 
brow than I had yet seen him wear, was kindling tires beneath the 


| 
| 
| 


remnants of the pine. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON 


JOANNA I. QUEEN OF NAPLES. 


Napves in the meantime had been a scene of horrour. Louis, 


after staiing that city with the blood of its chief imhabitants, and, 





| with his rude Hungarian followers and German mercenaries, scat- 


tering terrour and lamentation along its beautiful shores, was at 





length driven away by a terrible pestilence, which had prevailed 


more or less throughout the whole of Italy, and extended its rava- 





memorable plague of 


i description, and of which 


ges to other parts of Europe. ‘This was the 


which Boccaccio has left us so striking 


Petrarch’s Laura died at Avignon about three weeks after th 
val of Queen Joanna in that citv. On his de parture from Naples, 


arri- 


Louis left as his heutenant, Conrad Wolf, a wretch worthy of his 


rame, whose cruelties and exactions completed the desolation of 


i that devoted country 





ic tyrannical and rapacious government 
of the Hungarians at length so disgusted and « xasperated the Nea- 


politans, that they rose with one accord against the invaders, and 


| the nobility sent a deputation to Joanna, inviting her to return, and 


g 
promising their support and aid against her enemies. Joanna gladly 


availed herself of this summons, and with a numerous and brilliant 


retinue of noble knights who had sworn to die in her cause, she 
, returned to Naples, where she was welcomed by her people with 
the most enthusiastic rapture. ‘The court resumed its gaiety and 


splendour; for Louis of Taranto, the husband of Joanna, was in 


| his habits as princely and magnificent as he was brave and hand- 

some in person, and almost all the young nobility crowded to their 
Those who in the late struggle had been disaffected or 
| neutral were pardoned ; those who had stood faithful, and had suf- 


banners. 


at from the tyranny of the Hungarians, were welcomed with 


to enter into an accommodation with Louis of Hungary ; but that 
fierce and cruel monarch, enraged at a reverse so little expected, 
rejected all pacific overtures with disdain, and returning with a 
large army, he again invaded Naples, but not with the same success 
the people had learned the difference between his government well 
that of the mild Joanna, and everywhere they rose against m 
Louis of Taranto led the armies of the queen, and opposed the 


mercenaries of Hungary with equal valour and prudence ; the war 
still lasted two years before the troops of the Hungarian king were 


finally driven from Naples, and it was marked by many vicissitudes 





by many daring exploits, and by the usual accompaniments of mis- 
ery, bloodshed, and desolation. Joanna, feeling for the wretched 
condition of her subjects, endeavoured to alleviate it by every means 
in her power; and Louis of Taranto, with the chivalrous feeling 
which distinguished his age and personal character, offered to ter. 
minate the horrours of this domestic war by encountering the kj; g 


of Hungary in single combat. The Hungarian monarch acce pted 





the challenge, but the duel, for some unknown reasons, did not tak 
place. Pope Clement sent his legate to mediate between the two 
parties ; and the king of Hungary, finding it impossible to retaj; 
possession of Naples, concluded a treaty on the terms required by 
Joan: 
the will of her grandfather, Robert, and the title of king for her 


; that is, the establishment of the government according to 





husband, Louis of Taranto. 

Two incidents connected with this treaty will serve to show the 
spirit of those times, in the gross superstition which could cloud 
brilliant intellect, and the magnanimity which could cccasiona! 
mingle with the most detestable ferocity. Joanna, in solemnly yx 
peating her declaration of innocence, relative to the murder « 
Andreas, attributed the dissensions which existed between them 1 
sorcery, and Louis of Hungary refused to accept the one hundr 
thousand florins which the pope had adjudged to him as an in 
demnity for the expenses of the war, saying, with a fierce generosity 
} 


*“T did not come h r to sell my brother's blood, but aveng: 





Peace was thus restored in 1353, after a sanguinarv contest which 
had lasted more than four years from the first invasion of Louis , 
Hungary. A bull being granted by Pope Clement for the corona 
tion of Joznna and Louis, the ceremony took place at Naples, an 





was performed with extraordinary splendour and rejoicings. 





nificent recompenses were distributed by the voung sovere’ 
those who had served them faxhfully during the late war. Thi 
nobility tendered their allegiance with one accord ; the px pulace 
enchanted by the transition from a cruel war to the blessings , 
peace, and by their delivery from their Hungarian oppressors, thre 

up their caps and shouted their congratulations , the streets of N 

ples resounded with joy and exultation, and the whole land seemed 
to burst into a hymn of thanksgiving at this termination of al] dis 


asters, this promise of future felicity and peace. But poor Joanna’ 
she was doomed to taste of grief in every possible form; and o: 
this great day of triumph, which beheld her at length 


securel!y 


hers, even while the shout of reve 





seated on the throne of her fi 
echoed round her palace, there was weeping and wailing with 
When, after their coronation, Louis and Joanna returned from t 

solemn cavalcade round the city, they found their only child, th 
about four years old, dead in her cradle; by what accident do 
not appear, but apparently of some sudden fit or other disorder 


cidental to childhood. During the late war, Joanna's bv A 


son 
dreas had been carried off into Hungary, and had died there 


another little daughter, born subsequently, also perished in her 


fancy : we may well believe that for sorrows and privations such as 
these no outward prosperity could console the mother’s heart 
In the vear 1356 Joanna and Louis were invited by the Sicilians 


to reign over their courtry, and the next year Joanna was solem: 


crowned at Messina. but before she had entirely settled the g¢ 
ernment of her new kingdom, she was recalled to Naples by fres 
disturbances and contentions, which in her absence had broken « 
between Philip of Taranto, the elder brother of her husband, 
Louis of Durazzo the brother of that duke of Durazzo who |} 
married her sister, and had been murdered bv the king of Hungary 


1 on the deatt 





Both these princes were reduced to submission; ¢ 
ness had ofte 





of Louis of Durazzo, whose turbulence and haug 





agitated her kingdom and disquieted her own domestic peace, . 





anna gave a strong proof of her benevolent and forg 
tion. She took under her peculiar care his orphan son, C 
lucated him at her own charge, and treated him 

] This b 


respects with the tenderness of a mother 
cause the destruction of his benefactress, was then about twelve 


Durazzo, ex 


Vv, Cestir 


vears old 


Three vears of comparative tranquillity ensved. In 1362, Lous 


of Taranto died of a fever, the consequence of his own intemper 
ance. He had latterly given himself up to a course of dissipat 
which must have crieved and displeased his consort ; but she loved 
him to the last, in spite of the wrongs and infidelities of which ¢ 
had too often to complain. One of the women about the court, 





who was mistress of Louis, had endeavoured to palliate | 
misconduct by calumniating the queen. Louis either believed, 


pretended to believe, this slander; he burst into the most v 





reproaches against his wife; and it is even said that in the heigot 
of his fury he struck her. Joanna sent for the woman, confront 
her with her husband, and easily proved the falsehood of both : but 


instead of punishing her rival and accuser, she merely dismisse¢ 
' 


court, saying with dignity, ‘Thank 


her from the wee Gal tal 
your enemy is vour queen!” If we consider the passionate attach: 
— 


ment which Joanna entertained for her husband, and the wr 
she had just received, as a woman, a wife, and a sovereign, a nobler, 
a more beautiful instance of female magnanimity can hardly be 1ma- 


joy, and loaded with gifts and honours. Some attempts were made |} gined. Being left a second time a widow, and without children, Joan- 
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na was advised by hercouncil to enterinto a third marriage, as neces- 
sory to the tranquillity of her kingdom. She agreed to the election 
of her ministers, whose choice had fallen on James of Majorca, the 
son of the king of Majorca, and their union was celebrated with 
great magnificence. The marriage-feast was held at Gaeta, anda 
jovelier spot could hardly have been chosen to celebrate a royal bri- 
dal. A very singular incident distinguished the festivities on this 
occasion ; Joanna had chosen as her partner in the dance Prince 
Galeazzo, of Mantua, who, in his rapture for such courteous con- 
descension, made a vow that he would requite the honour she had 
done him, by bringing to the foot of her throne two captive knights, 
to be disposed of as she thought fit. At the end of a year, he ap- 
peared before her with two knights of noble blood and approved 
yalour, whom he had vanquished in single combat, and presented 
them to her as slaves by all the laws of chivalry. Galeazzo having 
thus acquitted himself of his vow, the queen equally fulfilled her 
duty as a lady and a princess; she gave the knights their freedom, 
od sent them back to their country loaded with presents 

The prince of Majorca bore a high character for honour and bra- 
very. But Joanna was not destined to derive either happiness or 
advantage from this most luckless marriage. Within three months 
after their union, her husband quitted her to avenge the death of 
his father, who had been treacherously murdered by Peter, king of 
Arragon. Joanna was therefore left, alone and unaided, to guide 
her fickle people and rule her turbulent nobility. She had the grief 
to hear that her husband, whose valour was more rash than prudent, 
was first defeated, and afterward—though supported by the friend- 
ship and assistance of Edward the Black Prince—taken prisoner and 
detained in Arragon. His generous queen paid an immense ran- 
som for his freedom ; but no sooner had he returned to Naples 
than he prepared another expedition to avenge his father. Joanna 
used every argument, and even descended to entreaties, to dissuade 
him from his purpose, but in vain; he pursued the war with all the 
inveterate obstinacy of hatred and revenge, and in the midst of his 
violent career he fell sick and died 

Joanna was again advised by her council to marry ; but this time 
she deliberately refused, and resolved to struggle alone against the 
difficulties of her situation, rather than again subject herself to the 
pain and continual anxiety she had suffered from her union with 
James of Majorca 

The twelve following years, during which Joanna held the reins 
of government unassisted and uncontrolled, were marked by suc- 
cesses abroad and tranquillity and prosperity at home. The bands 
of robbers who had infested her kingdom were destroved or disper- 
sed: by a mixture of firmness and gentleness she curbed the pride 
of her nobility, so that it was said **they trembled at her frown, 
The strict administration of jus- 


tice in her dominions, the security of the roads, and her excelleny 


while they courted her smiles.” 


ordinances for the encouragement of commerce, were the admira- 
tion of neighbouring states. ‘The mariner’s compass was first con- 
structed, if not invented, in her reign, by one of her subjects, Gioya 
Flavio, a mathematician of Almafi. Her court was considered one 
of the most brilliant in Europe, and the modesty of her own man- 
ners maintained its propriety. Her patronage of the arts and learn- 
ing was liberal, and even magnificent. She built many churches 
and palaces, and endowed the hospital of St. Anthony. Those who 
have driven along the beautiful shore of the Mergellina, under the 
promontory of Posilippo, will remember the ruins of the unfinished 


palace beneath the cliff, with the blue sea breaking against its | 


foundations—the ** Palace of Queen Joanna,” as it is still called 
The completion of this edifice was apparently interrupted by her 


subsequent misfortunes. Nothing can be more splendid than its 


situation ; nor more mournful in its appearance and the associations 


connected with it. (To be continued.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT IN MARRIED LIFE. 





“Oh! fearful thing, to let one only hope 
Engross the human heart.” 
Lanpsay Batuuest married the beautiful Jeannette ——, almost 
against his judgment, being aware of her mother's tratty, of which 


‘ 
norant Under particular circumstances, 


Jeannette was entirely ig i 
iced to visit a Mrs. Grant, an old friend, 


j 





eannetie was one day 








des] ite of her husband's prouiition 

«Jeannette was almost a stranger to moral fear; but when she 
beheld the deep shade on Lindsay's brow, stead of the gladness 
that should have been there, she experienced an mward tremour that 
sll but deprived her of the power of speaking. She was conscious 
of it; and, exerting hersell to overcome it, her first words were— 
* Lindsay, I have disobeyed you—I have seen Mrs. Grant.” * You 
may spare vourseli the trouble of confession, Jeannette: I know it 
already.’ *T wished you to do so; I hac ped vou would have 


heard it first from me ‘Tt is of little consequence from whom we 








learn that which is bevond remedy nnette, 
make amends for this one act of disob »wertul 
reasons for what | * * You should then have revealed them 
to me, Lit ld not—Matilda knows I could no She 
Knows too, . tte, that you are the last woman in the world that 
oucht to risk an imprudent or a thoughtless action.’ Matilda 
looked imploring!y at Lindsay, to warn him that he was on dangerous 


ground. In vain: he continned—‘ The very last! Jeannette, you 
' Jeannette felt she was over-blamed, 
In a verv different 
tone and opposite spirit to what she had hitherto spoken, she replied 
«¢ t you cannot feel. What 
I have done is neither morally nor religiously wrong.’ ‘* Assume! 
Would to heaven that what now I feel were only assumed! Jean- 


know not what vou have dor 
and her repentance consequently decre ased 


— This is cruel' You assume a rigour tha 


nette, if you attempt to justify what you have done, you will drive | 


me to madness.’ She saw that her husband's feelings were strongly |) 


excited, and she was conscious that her own were also; she had 


| therefore some check on her expressions, but not a sufficient one.’ 
‘You are unjust to me, Lindsay. You gave me your command, 
which I am induced by very peculiar circumstances to transgress 
Your reasons for issuing that command vou do not reveal to me, and 
yet you ungenerously reproach me with their force. This, in another, 
I should call tyrannical.’ Matilda gently approached her, and 
whispered, * Hush, hush! Jeannette.’ * No, my dear Matilda, ] must 
now speak. What concealments have I had from him! Let Lind- 
say how give me those reasons of which he has only hitherto spoken 
darkly : let me hear why I am the ast woman in the world who 
should venture to risk her reputation." Her check glowed with 
indignation as she spoke ; and she looked at Lindsay fixedly, await- 





ing his reply. Lindsay returned that look, and exclamming suddenly, | 


* Must it be !’ continued : * Then, Jeannette, hear me ; but remember, 
always remember, that this is of your own seeking.” Jeannette 
fearlessly confronted his gaze ; and Lindsay, scarcely pausing, pro- 
ceeded : Jeannette, your mother’s name was once on the public lip 
what Mrs. Grant's is now.’ ‘My mother! Lindsay. Oh, you mock 
me '—you do not, you cannot think it true.” *] know it to be so’ 
They were the last words he spoke in anger. He had no sooner 
uttered them than he trembled with apprehension at what he had 
done. Jeannette listened ; then turning to Matilda, said : * Do not 
you, my sister, contradict him?" Matilda threw her arms around 
her, and, in the lowest whisper, breathed—‘ I cannot.’ Jeannette 
stood as if transfixed by the intensity of her surprise, and she once 
more said with vehemence—‘ It is not true!’ But the sentence 
had no sooner escaped her than the truth she had so boldly denied 
with her lips feli upon ber heart with a conviction almost freed from 
doubt. Past events, once enveloped in mystery, as their solution 
was thus first presented to her, rushed upon her mind with the 
celerity and destructiveness of a whirlwind. At one ‘fell swoop’ 


they swept from her heart every past and present delight, every | 
strong aflection, every enjoyment of memory, every darling vision | 


of hope ; vet with the delinum of extreme wretchedness, she strove 

awhile to escape from the shock of conviction. She threw herself 

at Lindsay's feet. and implored him, as he loved her, to recall his 
} 


words. When she asked him to do so, he would gladly, if it had | 


been possible, have surrendered existence itself to have recalled the 
last few minutes of his life She said, * Spe ak to me —spe ak to 
me !" in accents that pierced him to the soul; but he could not 

The strong-built, powerful Lindsay had not at that moment the 
strength of his infant A long, painful, and oppressive silence fol- 
lowed—a silence that often afterwards recurred to the memones of 
each. Lindsay was the first to break it. * Jeannette’ he said, in 
the low and thrilling tone he had used when first he ventured so to 
call her ; but it was all he uttered—he could not speak his purpose 

It was sufficient to rouse her from the stupor of grief into which she 

had sul k, or, rathe r, 
that sorrow which could not syn ak 


it called forth the outward demonstration of 





Jeannette met Lindsay as he 
approached her, and throwing her arms around him, wept long and 
passionately on his bosom. No upbraidings could have moved him 
so deeply : he felt, and he felt truly, that all feeling of unkindness 
towards him had merged in the one terrible affliction with which he 


had so unhappily made her acquainted. He felt, too, that the repen- 





tance already awakened within him was as useless, as unavailing, 
as the bitterness of her innocent sorrow He kissed her pale fore 

head, and his tears fell in torrents over her. She returned those 
kisses with fervency he hoped and thought he was forgiven; and 
so he would have been, if it had been a question of forgiveness 
Resentment lives on the surface only of the heart, not m its depths 
No hi un being, suffer r as Jeannette then suffered, could feel 


anger : she knew well that her grief could never end, but all beside 
was peace.” 


EXCERPTS FROM EMERSON'S WORKS, 


Tue woops.—Inthe woods is perpetual youth. Within these plan- 
tations of God a decorum and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is 
dressed, and the guest sees not how he should tire of them m athou 
sand years. Inthe woods we return toreason and faith. There I feel 
that nothing can befall me in life—no disgrace, no calamity, (leaving 
me my eyes, which nature cannot re pair. Standing onthe bare grov nd 
—my head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space 
—all mean egotism vanishes I become a transparent evehall I 
am nothing. I see all. The currents of the Universal Beimg ecir- 
culate through me ; | am part or parce! of God. ‘The name then of 





the nearest {rend sounds fore on ar d accidental lo be brothers, 
to be acquaintances—master or servant, is then a trifle and a dis- 
turbance Iam the lover of uncontained and immortal beauty In 
the wilderness I find something more dear and connate than m 


streets or villages. In thet nl landscape, and especially m the 





distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as beautiful as 


his own nature 




















Soiirupe Togo into solitude, a man needs to retire as much from 
hischamberas from society. Tam notsolitary w tI read and write, 
though nobody is with me jut at a man would be alone, let him 
look at the stars l come from those heavenly worlds 
will sepa e between var things One might think the 
itmosphere was made trans ‘ with this design, to give man, in 

avenly bodies, the } t i presence of the sublime Seen 
1 the streets of citics ww great ev are! If the stars should 
ippear one night lath sand vears, how would men believe and 
adore, and preserve for many vears the remembrance of the city ol 
God uch had been s “ B t ever ' come t these 
preachers of beauty, and light the universe with licir admonishing 
simile 

Divine CHARITY misery of man apnears Like sh p 
lance, when we explor e steady and prodigal provision that has 
been made for his support and « rht on this green ball, which floats 
him through the heavens. What angels mvented these splendid 
ornaments, these rch conve ces, this ocean ot rabove, this 
ocean of water bene this ument of carth between’ this zo- 
liac of lights, this tent of dropmng clouds, this striped coat of cli- 
mates, this four-fold vear’ feasts, fire, water, stones, and corn, 
serve him. ‘The field is at once his floor, his work-yard, his play 


ground, his garden, and his bed 
* More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of.” 
Nature, in its ministry to man, ts not only the material, but it 1s also 
the process and the result. All the parts incessantly work into each 
other's hands for the profit of man. The wind sows the seed , the 
sun evaporates the sea; the wind blows the vapour to the field ; 
the ice on the other side of the planet condenses rain on this; the 
rain feeds the plant ; the plant feeds the animal ; and thus the end- 


|| less carculations of the Divine Charity nourish man. 


THE MUSE, 


A BIRTH-DAY BALLAD 


Tuov art plucking spring roses, Ge 
And a little red rose art thou, 
Thou hast unfolded to-day, Genie, 
Another bright leaf, 1 trow ; 

But the roses will live and die, Génie 
Many and many a time, 

Ere thou hast untolded quite, Géme, 
Grown into maiden prime 





Thou art looking now at the birds, Génie, 
But oh do not wish their wing ' 
That would only te mpt the fowler, Génie, 
Mav thou on earth and su gi 
Stay in the nursing nest, Geme, 
Be not soon thence beguiled, 
Thou wilt ne'er find a second, Génie, 
Never be twice a cluld 


Thou art building towers of pebbles, Genie 
Pile them up Orave and high, 

And leave them to follow a bee, Geme, 
As he wandereth singing by 

But if thy towers fall down, Genie, 
And if the brown bee is lost, 

Never weep, for thou must learn, Génie, 


How soon life’s schemes are crost 


Thy hand is ina bright boy's, Génie, 
He calls thee his sweet wee wife, 
But let not thy little heart think, Genie 

Childhood the prophet of life 
It may be life's minstrel, Génie, 
And sing sweet songs and clear ; 
But minstrel d prophet now, Génie 
Are not united here 











a 


What will thy future fate be, Génie 
Alas' shall I hve to see ' 


For thou art scarcely a sapling, Genie 


And | am a moss-grown tree 
] am sheding life's leaves fast, Génie— 
Thou art in bloss msweet,; 


But think betimes of the grave, Geme, 
Where young and old oft meet 


THE WREATH 


Oh, meet me, love, within the bower 
Where rose and woodbmne twine, 
And I will weave a wreath to deck 


That snowy brow of thine 


I'll cull the rose and violet, 
In all their varied dyes 


The rose to match thy cheek’s soft bloom 
The violet, thine eves 

Ah, no! ‘twere vain; for near thy cheek 
The rose would lose is hue 

The violet’s heavenly tiat grow dium 
If near thine eve of bluc 

But, from the bowers of love and truth 
I would a Wreath compose, 

More lovely than the violet 
More lasting than the rose 


For feeling's purest, brightest gems 





Their lustre should unpart, 
Po gild with rays of heavenly light 
Phat garland for thy heart 


A GIRL THIRTEEN VEARS OF ag] 


Thy amiles, thy talk, thy aimless plave, 


So beautiful approve thee, 
So winning, light, are all thy ways, 
I cannot choose but love thee 
Thy balmy breath on my brow 


Is like the surmmer arr, 
As o'er my check thou leanest now 
To plant a soft kiss there 
t 


Thy steps are dancing toward the b 
Between the child and woman 

And thoughts and teclings more protic 
And ot er yours are coming 

And thou shait be more deeply fair 
More precious to the heart; 





never canst thou be agai 


That lovely t! 


e 


And vouth shall pas with all the brood 


CM fanev-fed etleetion 

And care shall con wotmanhoog 
And ‘waken « j flectior 

Phou'lt learn to mid watch and w ep 
(er pleas res Ut rning. 


Like one who wakes from pleasant sleey 
Unto the cares of morning 
Nay, sav not so' nor cloud the sur 


QO joyous expectation, 


Ordained to bless the little one, 
The freshling of creation ' 

Nor doubt that He, who now doth feed 
Her carly lamp with gladness 

Will be her present help in need 


Her comforter in sadness 


Smile on, then, little wimsome thing 
All rich in nature’s measure 

Thou hast within thy heart a spring 
Of self-renewing pleasure 

Smile on, fair child, and take thy fill 
Of mirth, till tame shall end it 

‘Tis nature's wise and gentle will, 
And who ehall reprehend it’ 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


LETTER FROM A CITY BELLE 
TO A FRIEND IN WASHINGTON. 
New-York, Feb. 27th, 1840. 
Dear Molly, your letter’s received, 
And I'm in a terrible stew, 
Because I can’t go as I wish 
And spend the whole season with you 
Believe me I long to be there, 
To see the ambassador's fete ; 
But this joy I'm forced to forego, 
Dear M., for want of a mate ' 


I asked papa to go with me, 

He said with an ominous frown, 
“On account of business affairs 

I cannot at present leave town.” 
In vain have I urged him to go, 

He says, bless his funny old pate ' 
For reasons best known to himself, 

He cannot go out of the state. 


You ask me, “ what are the fashions 
At present adopted by apes 7” 
First, let me tell you, plain collars 
Have quite superceded worked capes 
Mantillas are no longer worn, 
And coats Polonaise are passé, 
Mouselin de lain's out of date, 
Except on the public pave. 


Whatever's false is in fashion, 

Though strangely enough this appears, 
False smiles are worn by the many, 

And many are deck’d in false tears ; 
False colour is worn on the cheek, 

False ringlets o’ershadow the brow, 
And believe me, Molly, false tongues 

Are quite in the fashion just now 


Papa is growing penurious, 

Talks of selling his handsome house, 
And says he is heartily tired 

Of living on salmon and grouse 
Mamma is frequently hinting 

This and that she cannot afford, 
And says in the spring it will be 

Quite in the fashion to board ! 


1 am going to-night, dearest, 

To Madame D.'s grand masquerade ; 
When it’s all over I'll tell you 

Just how many conquests are made 
I go as Rebecca the Jewess, 

To please Mr. H. entres nous 
Tis time to be dressing to go ; 

And so, dearest Molly, adieu ! 


P. S. Julia’s match is quite broken off, 
Her lover's delusion ts past, 
The girl that's had tweaty amours 
Is sure to die single at last. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


HOUSE-HUNTING, AND SO ON. 


My pear Mirror.—lI read the few remarks you made the other 
day on house-hunting, and told ma that they were, no doubt, in- 
tended for her. She laughed incredulously, shook her head, and 
used a Latin saying, something about “if the cap fits, wear it ;” 
* but,” said she, “I don't wear it; why, bless you, Tilly, if the 


editor had me in his eye when he wrote, think you he would be so |, 


I} 


ungallant as to insinuate anything agamst a lady whose only fault, | 


or misfortune, ts a little amiable curiosity. No, no, my dear, the 
arrow don't hit me ; so, asthe sun shines brightly and brilliantly, put 


Now, you 


” 


on your cloak and shawl, and let's be off house-hunting 
should know, my dear general, that we live in a house of our own, 
furnished very genteelly and amply. We have every comfort that 
reasonable mortals can desire. Our dear pa left us somewhat more 
than a mere competence. We actually want nothing, least of all 
a house to live in; but we have all our shades of character, our 
weak as well a amiable points, and my dear ma, who is the best 
soul on earth, is sorely troubled with an insatiable curiosity, not 
only to see and hear everything, but to know everything going on 


in the world—everybody's business—everybody's secrets—who is || 


sick—who is dead—who is to be married—what elopements have 
taken place—what bankruptcies have occurred—what scandal was 
atloat—who sets up or sets down a carriage—what the prices are of 
everything in * Ruination-row”—who bought the most costly man- 
tilla—the richest worked cape, or the handsomest gros de nap. She 
looks down the areas, glances through the windows, and actually 
peeps into the market-baskets of her neighbours ; and, I believe, 
ean tell what they have each day for dinner, throughout the whole 
block. She is a perfect Paul Pry in petticoats, and yet is so ex- 
ceedingly amiable, that one cannot find it in their hearts to vex her. 
** Why, love,” says she, “there is no harm, vou know, in a little 
curiosity. If we live in the world, let's know what's going 





| 
| Tilly, the cat’s out of the bag. 
} 


| voort’s, and she was determined to trace the affair through all the | 


| avenues, until at length the mystery was unravelled—the whole 
| project was developed. She came home one cold day, after tram- 
| poosing in the snow with her india-rubbers, muff, tippet and cardi- 
{| nal, for three hours, in a perfect heat. “ My dear Tilly,” says she, 
overjoyed, “ I’ve found it all out. There is to be a grand fancy 
dress ball and party on a magnificent scale the last of this month, 
‘at Mrs. Brevoort’s.”” ‘* Why, la, ma, how could you have discovered 
“Why, my love, I 


this secret? I've heard it nowhere as yet.” 
had an inkling that something was going on, so I determined to 
| ferret it out; and, this morning, | mutiled myself up, cold as it 
was, and went down to Miss Thompson’s, the dressmaker. Whether 
she is a freemason’s daughter, or no, I cannot tell; but she was 
|/mum—mum. I could not get anything out of her; but I saw 
several suspicious bits of crimson and purple velvet, some spangled 
| scarfs, and a bustle among the girls out of the common order of 
|things. ‘Now,’ says I to myself, ‘there is something going on, 
| that’s flat! and I will find it out.’ So off I goes to Madame Mar- 
|, tineau’s, and looked over all her bonnets ; but she told me that the 
|| packets were expected in daily, and she had a large invoice of cle- 
| gant French bonnets and turbans @ /a Rachel on board of them, and 
| would send me word the moment they arrived I imagined, from 
'| her fidgety manner, that she wanted to get rid of me, and I deter- 


| mined not to go: so I sauntered about the rooms, and saw one of |, 


i} the girls with a gipsy straw hat, trimmed with cherry-coloured 
|| ribands. ‘Oho!’ says I, ‘that’s something in the fancy way.’ By 
I and by another young lady came out of the back parlour, passing 
}; me rapidly, with an elegant Cashmere shawl, done up in the form 
|| of a Turkish turban, having a superb diamond agrette in front. I 
| was convinced then that something extraordinary was in the wind ; 
\ and, although I was dying for my lunch, the cold made me so very 
| hungry, I still determined to find out the whole affair before dinner, 
i] Passing by Stewart's, and peeping in to see what ladies were there, 
} I saw Mrs. Major Jack Downing leaning on the counter, whispering 
|| to Mr. What's-his-name, the head clerk. * Now,’ said I, ‘ the mur- 
|| der’s out. Mrs. Major Downing, who is a lady of great taste, 
|| don't go shopping in the snow for nothing. So in I went and saun- 
\ tered to the end of the store, and made the clerk open several 
pieces of silks and cambrics, until she left the store, and back I 
|| went to the head clerk. He was just wrapping up a superb piece 
of gold tissue in stripes—a beautiful article. * Probably you would 
like to see this article,’ said he, ‘you may fancy a dress for the 
‘The what!’ says I. ‘The grand fancy ball at Mr. 





{| 
i 
| 

|! grand ball.’ 
| Brevoort’s,’ said he. 
| my finger to come to the end of the store, and there the murder 
|| was all out! ‘ But why,’ says I, ‘do the Brevoorts give such a grand 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘they are very rich; and, 
Why 
‘No, 


| fancy-dress ball now!” 
‘in these hard times, it is kindly done to help trade along. 
| the dresses alone will cost one hundred thousand dollars.’ 


|| vou don’t say so!’ ‘ Alitrue; it will be a magnificent affair, I as- 


| sure you, and we in business are greatly indebted indeed to the 
| should do. You will be there, Mrs. Evergreen, no doubt, and | 
| shall be most happy to serve you with anything beautiful for the 
| occasion.’ The Bre- 
! voort’s are distant relations. Their grandfather and my grandfather 
So you see, dear 


‘Certainly,’ says I, ‘we shall all be there. 


married second cousins by the mother’s side.’ 
* © Well, ma,” says I, ** you should 


have been the wife of a prime minister, you manage things with 
Now, Tilly, my 


” 


such diplomatic finesse.” ‘* Don’t I, darling. 
dear, I've been thinking, as I came along, in what characters you 
and I should go; and, at last, have hit on the very thing. I will 
go as Mrs. Malaprop, in the Rivals ; you, as Lydia Languish ; and 
your brother Dick, as Sir Lucius O'Trigger; his moustache and 
whiskers will be quite in character ; besides, my dear, it will cost 
I have my grandmother's wedding gown and hoop 
some old Mechlin lace for the head, 


so very little. 
petticoat of brocade up stairs : 


cap on the toupee. I have a pair of white satin shoes with high 
heels and paste buckles, and an enamelled watch chain and hook 
for my belt. You, my love, need only a silk slip blue riband round 
your waist and your hair in curl, for the sentimental, novel-reading 
| Lydia: so it will cost actually nothing.” 

| The dear old soul went on daily arranging for the ball-dress, and 
“yet no invitation came. This was mortifying—every day she de- 


tected some new event that was to happen, what such a lady was 


to wear, and the characters such and such were to sustain ; still no 
invite came. ‘ What's to be done, Tilly, my dear!” 
| **] have heard of no less than three hundred regrets ; the list, I 


said she 


know, 1s not full; and yet we have no invite! How would it do, 


my dear, for me to call on Mrs. Nightingale, who, you know, is 


very intimate with the Brevoorts, and hint that we would be over- 
joyed at receiving cards!” I had some difficulty in persuading her 
against such an unpleasant movement. ‘ Bless me, now, if we 


were in Paris or London, we could send to the minister's to get us 


| cards—how cruel."’ The day approached and no cards arrived, 


| and ma finally gave it up, getting over the ditficulty by saying, 
|| ** Well, they can’t invite every one.” 


| 
} 
| 


In a few minutes she was attired for her house-hunting voyage, 


and will send for Palmeri to friz and powder my hair, and place the } 


I took from her muff a long strip of paper, on which she had pinned | 


} 
} 


|| Le Roy-place—St. Mark’s-place—Second Avenue, etc. etc. ‘ Let's 


i go through St. Mark’s-place and Second Avenue, there are some 


on in | fine houses there.” 


Off we went. The day was beautifully clear, 


all the houses to let, which she had cut out of the newspapers. She | 
ran over the list—Broadway—W averley-place—Bleecker-street— | 


A neat and tidy girl presented herself, and we desired to see the 
house and furniture that was to be sold. “ Certainly, it was rather 
early ; but we could see it,”’ and we turned into the parlours with 
our guide. Ma wiped her specs, and took a close view of every- 
thing—the Girandoles ; on the mantelpiece, the thickness of thy 
pier-glasses, which she tested by placing a two shilling piece edge- 
ways on the surface—she made me run over the keys of the plano, 
to hear the tone—she threw herself on the couches and ottomans 
to try their springs—she turned over the mahogany chairs. to as 
certain whether they were made to order—she examined the car. 
pets, to see whether they were imperial or simple Brusse|s—s), 
touched the bell-pulls—moved the fire-screens—pulled down the 
transparent window-shades—in short, there was nothing in th¢ 
drawing-rooms which did not undergo a most rigid inspection 
After which we visited the bed-chambers. Here the scrutiny was 
equally close. She thumped the beds. to learn whether they wer 
of common feathers or down—counted the comforters and blay 
kets—handled the paliasters—mounted the bed-steps—examined 
the dressing-tables, and took the liberty to saturate her cambri: 
handkerchief with eau de cologne from the toilet bottles. Finding 
that she was in for a thorough investigation throughout the whole 
house, and being somewhat fatigued, I agreed to remain in the 
parlour below until she returned. With an irrepressible energy 
she mounted to the third tier and atticks—made acomplete search— 
peeped into every closet—went down through basement—kitchen— 


bathing-rooms—yard—ané carriage-house and stable, withou, flag- 


and lamp ; when, thanking our guide, we took our leave. 


ging ; and, after a considerable time, she made her appearance 
in the hal! to examine the Nott stove—umbrella-stand—oilcloth, 
= That's 
a fine house, Tilly, my love; furniture good—everything clean 
and nice. I saw no dust in the pans—and all under the beds was 
swept thoroughly. Do you know that I looked into the sweetmeat 
closet ! there were twenty-four jars of peach jam and twelve of 
black currant jelly ; good for sore thioats. I had a thorough overhaul 
in the kitchen ; and, as the cook lifted one of the lids, I smelt corned 


| beef and cabbage for dinner—saw a turkey roasting, and the cook 


| dear.” 


making a batter pudding. They must live well in that house, 
On we went, ringing every bell at every inviting house to 


| let, and consulting our list occasionally, until we had made our- 


So when he said that, I beckoned him with | 


selves familiar with the domicils and economy of almost every gen- 


' teel mansion in the neighbourhood ; and ma could give you a most 


correct description of all the furniture, curtains, paintings, bed-room 
drapery and fixtures—glass and silver ware, cakes, cordials, sweet- 
meats, pastry, ete. etc., of each in their turn, and, in this respect, 


' she is a walking catalogue ; and all this curiosity and fatigue were 


liberality of Mr. B., who spends his ample fortune as a gentleman | 


| the other outward evidences of gentility 


excited without wanting to hire a house, or purchase an article of 
furniture. That domiciliary visits are paid by many at this particu- 
lar season of letting houses, without any disposition to hire, cannot 
be doubted ; but it is questionable whether any one is impelled with 
the irresistible spirit of inquiry and curiosity, and yet is so harm- 
less, unenvious and amiable as my ma; yet it is an evil which can- 
not be remedied without a thorough reform. 

Yours sincerely, Matitpa Mowsrar. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIREOR. 





THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


Dear Me. Eprror—I read your remarks under the head of 
“‘pay the printer” with surprise and regret: surprise, that a debt 
so very sacred should remain unpaid ; and regret, that there should 
be any necessity to remind readers that ‘delays are dangerous.” 


said I to myself, *‘ unless I 


: 


** How can I patronise a publication,’ 
If I purchase a dress, the shopkeeper expects his bil! 
Why should I appro- 


priate to myself the labour, the expense, the thoughts, the amuse- 


pay for it! 
to be paid probably before it is sent home. 


ment and gratification of others, prepared for me, without a proper 
remuneration’ The talent of an editor is his capital. We are 
willing to pay for that talent; and, unless we do pay, instead of 
promising to pay, how can we make that talent available’ My 
canary, who sings daily from the golden wires of his latticed cage 
would soon fade and die, if I did not supply him daily with seed an 
water." So saying, I went to my escritoire to look after the last 
bill, when, lo and behold! T owed for two years for the Mirror! 
How thoughtless—how careless—after being punctual for so many 


years! If there are a number such, Mr. Editor, no wonder you find 
yourself obliged to give us a gentle hint to “ pay the printer.” I 
enclose you my ten dollars, with many regrets for the delay, and an 
assurance that it shall not happen again ; but should it again occur, 
do not stop my paper, which has been my Saturday's pleasure ever 
since I entered my teens; but give us another hint to * pay the 


printer.” Levey 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


NEW MODE OF RAISING THE WIND. 

Tue other morning, a lady left home to make some purchases, pay 
some Visits, or transact some other feminine business, no matter 
what. As she was walking along one of our best streets, which 
happened to be nearly empty at the time, she was suddenly ac- 
costed by a gentleman, a perfect stranger to her. He was short 
and stout, with a bushy head of hair, white gloves, cloak, and all 
He addressed her very 
familiarly, and expressed his pleasure at having met her 

“T believe I have not the honour of your acquaintance, sir,” said 


the world.” She was the very first who found out, through a dress- || like the opening of spring, and we arrived at the first house with a || the lady, drily, for his familiarity was rather of the impertinent order 
maker, that something magnificent was on the tapis at Mr. Bre- HI bill on it, and pulled the bell with an air of a person of business. | 


* Well, never mind about that, it is never too late to make an 
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ee 
agreeable acquaintance. Are you going up this way! 
siong ; oF, here, take my arm.” 

«] really must decline the honour, sir, and request you, if you || 
are a gentleman, to leave me at once.” i 

“Bah! how pretty you look, when you are angry!” and the | 
vulgar fellow was preparing to put his arm round her waist, when || 
the lady was overjoyed at seeing a tall, well-dressed gentlemanly | 
nan turn the corner, and advance rapidly towards them. Her ex- |, 
-jamations brought him to her side at once, and his presence seemed 

, cool down in a wonderful degree the ardour of the first comer. | 

«What is the matter, madam!” he asked, “has anything hap- || 
ened? Can I be of service to you in any way!” 

« Sir, I have been grossly insulted by this person.” 

« You scoundrel !” (shaking his stick at the short fellow, who | 
«peaked away,) “if it was not for making a scene in the open street, | 
| would cudgel you to death. (To the lady :) ‘The vagabond who || 
resumed to insult you is gone, madame; you need not fear now.” | 


I'll go | 


, 





«| am under the greatest obligations 

“Oh, don’t mention it, I beg you. Will you allow me to offer 
you my escort, to prevent the repetition of any such insult!” 

“[ should be sorry to trouble you, but really | have been so | 
much agitated by what has happened, and my nerves are quite un- 


«rung, and I must go home again—if it is not taxing your polite- )| 
yess too much—that fel!ow may return.” ! 
“ Don’t be afraid, I will take care of him.” || 


The lady accepted the gentleman's proffered arm very thank- || 
fally, and retraced her steps towards home. On the way they || 
talked about balls and concerts, the weather, the opera, the news of 
the day, and other nothings which make up fashionable conversa- 
tion. To judge from the gentleman's manners and discourse, as 
well as from his frock, cane, and yellow gloves, he was altogether 
comme il faut. When they reached the lady's door, he bowed and 
was taking his leave. 

“T really feel much indebted, sir,” said she, “for your very 





tumel, interference.” 

“ Don’t say anything more, I beg of you.” 

“Very much indebted, indeed, and if—if I could acknowledge || 
your services in any way ——" 

“Why, if you please, you may give me two shillings.” 

“Two '" The lady was thunderstruck ; but she really 
felt grateful to her preserver from insult, and without saying a | 
word, pulled out her purse and handed him the money. He took 
At the corner, our short friend of the cloak 





wand walked away. 
and white gloves met him. 

“ Well,” asked he, “ how much did you get 7” 

“Two shillings ;” replied he of the cane and yellow gloves. 

“ That will do ; let’s go and get some breakfast.” 
ATL EEE 


ORIGINAL SATIRES. 








BIOGRAPHY OF JUDGE LYNCH. 
BY A WESTERN CORRESPONDENT 


See what a grace was seated on this brow! 
Ilyperion’s cayls ; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eve, like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station, like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill! 
A combination and a form, indeed ' 
Madison's Inaugural Address. 


No apology is necessary for bringing before the public the name 
yf this illustrious individual. His history has been too often the 
subject of eager research and inquiry, to allow a moment's doubt, 
that any authentic information regarding it, will be joyfully received 
oy an attentive public. 

His character is so elevated, that it needs not the aid of panegy- 
ne. His unbending firmness, his determined impartiality, and his 
promptitude of action, have stamped him one of the most energetic 
wen of the age ; while, in the matters of professional acquirement 
The rapidity with which 


ind legal acumen, he stands unrivalled. 
¢ arrives at conclusions, independent of premises, is remarkable ; 
and the manner m which he brings his abstract opmions to bear 
on particular cases, without the least reference to qualifying cir- 
cumstances, even more so. There never lived a man who so per- 
‘cetly contemned the useless trammels of legal formality in all his 
proceedings, or gave himself up more thoroughly to the unrestrain- | 
His impartiality is exemplary 
can for a moment doubt that Jus- 


ed impulses of nature and feeling 
'nder his administration, no one 

‘eis blind. To a man of his amazing acumen, the dull detail 
argument, or of evidence, is entirely useless. He decides all 

voted points so entirely without reflection, and enforces his deci- 
sion with such irresistible arguments, that to him emphatically may || 
eapphed the proverbial expression, ** He carries law at his fingers’ 
ends.”? 

This succinct and veracious abstract of his character, will be 
vouched for, in full, bythe multitude of his admirers ; and we have 


expressed it in this condensed form, because our limits will prevent 


is from expatiating to the extent we could desire, upon the various 
wividual traits of disposition or of mind, developed by his conduct 
nu each of the trying incidents described in this hasty narrative 

Could we devote to it the requisite time and space, the theme 
were boundlessly sublime ; but our deficiency in both these requi- 
ses, will compel us to confine our history to a hasty and desultory 
vithne of some of those leading events of his life, which, together 
with his innate greatness of character, have combined to elevate him 
to the position he now occupies. 

Anerrour has obtained, in regard to this great and good man, 
similar to that which the base and the envious promulgated, con- | 
“etaing those resplendent ornaments of their respective times and |. 


| vears 


countries, Cromweti and Napotson. I refer to the too common 


limpression, that our venerable friend is, as it were, “without 


descent.” Nothing can be more erroneous than such a belief. 
His illustrious lineage is distinctly traceable, back through the 
murky shadows of antiquity, to that celebrated family, who for a 
long time presided over the judicial destinies of Jedwood forest, in 
a manner so exemplary, that “ Jedwood justice” became proverbial 
for the same characteristic features, which have stamped the erecu- 
tive career of the subject of this memoir. His maternal family, 
claim a no less direct descent, from that learned and mtrepid sup- 
porter of the laws and liberties of England, that unflinching advo- 


| cate for the rights of her citizens and the immunity of her aristo- 
| cracy, Jonn Cape, Esquire ; whose name has been esteemed wor- 
thy to be stamped upon the ensanguined page of deathless renown, 


with that of our own sainted Roresrierre 
Thus descended, it is unnecessary to speak particularly of his 


own immediate parentage, farther than to say, that * he was born 
of poor though respectable parents,’ who educated hin in those 
principles of contempt for the common doctrines of law and equity, 
which they had so honestly inherited ; nor is there a single instance 


recorded, where he for one moment, either in word or act, cast dis- 


| credit upon the creed of his fathers 





Vested with powers so illimitable, and jurisdiction so universal, 
as might not safely be intrusted to any man of less extraordinary 
sternness of virtue ; he does not limit the field of his benevolence to 
a contracted and petty sphere, having some fixed centre; but, so to 
speak, itinerates through the wide extent of our country, residing 


|, by turns in each of our independent sovereignties, and opening his 
1} 


tribunals toall the oppressed,at a moment's warning ; alike in church, 
or in theatre ; surrounded by castled walls, or in the open greenwood 


| We regret to say that his visits to our eastern cities have been of 


late somewhat rare, and of very brief duration. There is a certain 


malaria (arising from the too great redundancy of morality and law) 


| which pervades our atmosphere to adegree fatally dangerous to the 


unacclimated ; and it is supposed that this has been the cause of 
our truly mournful deprivation. He has recently confined the exer- 
cise of his authority almost entirely within the limits of the western 
and southern states ; and it 1s only when the fame of some decision, 
stamped by more than usual purity of principle, and independence 
of action, reaches us, that his clarum et venerable nomen gladdens 
our ears. 

Among the few cases of this stamp, reports of which have at 
various times reached us, we have especially remarked the follow- 
ing. They are of rather recent occurrence, for we know both the 
readers of the New-York Mirror, and our own subject, too well, to 
insult either, by repeating the detail of those more striking cases, 
which have stamped indelibly upon our country’s records the name 
of Jupce Lyncu. 

We first extract from that we!l-known and highly respected print, 
“ The High-pressure Thunder-cloud,” the followmg able report 

“ Justice TRiuMmPHANT.—We yesterday had the happiness of 
being present at a special court, holden in the public square, by our 
venerable and gifted townsman, Jupce Lyncu. A fellow, by the 
name of Smith, had committed a most terrible outrage upon the 
person of our respected fellow-citizen, General Steamer, in calling 
upon him for the payment of a debt, which the general had already 
kindly allowed to stand upon Smith's books for upwards of three 
Of course, the general could not be otherwise than mndignant 
at such an unheard of demand, and resented it by kicking Smith out 
of his house, in a very mild and gentlemanly manner, and follow- 
ing him into the street with a bowie-knife and a pair of pistols ; at 
the same time, in the most daring and gallant style, assuring Smith, 
(who was unarmed,) that if he ever were again guilty of the like 
ungrateful impertinence, he would cut his throat ! 

“A large concourse of our most respectable inhabitants, was 
brought together by these sounds of strife; and, it soon becoming 
apparent that many others had cause to complain of similar as- 
saults from Smith, the case was immediately referred to his ho- 


He took 


nour Judge Lynch, who was discovered to be present 


a rapid view of the case, and would have been inclined to treat the 


matter very mildly, had Smith shown any signs of regret for his 


conduct; but the fellow on the contrary had the impudence to at- 


tempt a justification of the course he had pursued! The venera- 


| ble yudge has too correct an appreciation of the principles of justice, 


to ever allow a criminal to make any defence ; and this ill-advised 
proceeding on the part of Smith, resulted im his being sentenced 
to be cowskinned, and, thereafter to be set adrift upon the Mississipyn 
m a leaky canoe, with his hands tred behind him 
* This sentence was put in immediate execution, with the universal 
approbation of our citizens ; and we congratulate them upon being 
rid of this pestilent fellow ; and tender our warmest acknowledg 
ment to Judge Lynch for his noble and energetic disposition of 
the affair.” 
This case needs no comment. It developes so plamly the mild 
and humane principles, upon which the judge has always regulated 
his administration of justice, that it must greatly deepen in the 


minds of our readers the admiration which they unquestionably en- 


‘tertain for this extraordinary man. We now annex an extract from 


a recent number of * The Alligator.” 

“ THE LYNCH-PIN, A NEW KEY TO WIND UP cLocks.—We felt it 
to be our duty, a few days since, to caution the public against the 
machine-ations of a fellow, calling himself Thompson, who has been 
prowling about the plantations for some time, and mnposing upon 
our inhabitants by the sale of those Yankee abominations, wooden 
clocks : our suspicions in regard to his scoundrelism have been 


|| fully verified, by the discovery, that this same so:-drsant Thompson, 
|| had, under another name, honoured us with a visit about a year 
ago, and had palmed off upon our unsuspecting citizens, quite a 
number of these * wooden notions,” which ran with great pro- 


prety and correctness, until Mister Thompson sold out his * stock” 
and ran away. Very shortly after which event, the clocks (’) began 


to show vanous alarming symptoms of approaching dissolution 
Some ran faster than even Thompson himself; some dragged along 
ata snail pace, accomplishing about two hours in the twenty-four, 


some stopped and ran alternately,—* steady by jerks ;""—some went 


into hysterics, and set up such a clatter with their striking appara 


tus, as to drive out of the house all the inhabitants; whose unscier 


tific efforts to check the machines, only served to mcrease the 


violence of the paroxysm. All this variety of action, however, very 
soon resolved itself into one unanimous determination upon the part 


of the clocks, to make a full stop. They would not “ go," and they 


could not be induced to “ go As soon, however, as our neigh 
bours of the plantations discovered this ‘I hompson to be the person 
who had previously swindled them, they assembled in a body, and 
attacked his wagon-load of time-keepers, im such style as showed 
very satistactorily, that whatever might be true of the others, the 
tew clocks he had remaiming could be with great facility made to go 


We saw them go! Some 


And go they did! we can answer for it 
under the fences, and some over the fences; some mto the fields, 


and some into the woods ; some into the ditch, and some ito the 


road : we doubt uf thev ever went so well before! they went as they 
never * were made to go! 

The pedler himself was seized, and carried immediately before 
Judge Lynch. His honour read him a homily, upon the enormity 
of his misconduct, and the absurdity of his attempt to impose upon 
western shrewdness ; and cautioned him to desist trom his futile 
attempts to deny his own identity; and “*wound-up” by declaring 


the necessity of making him a “ striking’ example, to all itinerant 


inclined to retail their * second-hand” 
humbugs, in this enlightened community 


Thompsor 


vagabonds, who should be 
His honour accordingly 
gave sentence against , Which was immediately put m 
execution 

In the first instance, he received one hundred lashes from a wagon 
whip; he was then, in the most approved manner, tarred and fea 
thered ; and thereafter ted upon his horse with his face towards th 
animal's tail, and started off 

The horse took the up-country road upon a gallop, and has not 
since been seen. There is every reason to hope that the rascal’s 


neck is broken, before this 

P_S. We stop the press, to announce that authentic information 
has just been received, that this man, Thompson, is not the same 
fellow, who 1 prose d upon our ciuzens, by the sale of bad clocks, 
some twelve months since. However, as his honour, Judge Lyneh. 
with great propricty remarks, ** the example will be just as bene- 
ficial as if he had been guilty; and there ts, beside, some faimt 
reason to hope, that he may have ¢ scape d with bis life, at the ex 


pense of a broken limb or two.” 

It was our intention, to enlarge farther upon this theme, and to 
cite additional cases illustrative of the high judicial excellence of 
Judge Lynch; but upon a careful review of what we have already 
written, we are inclined to believe, that the judge's name and 
character “stand out in such bold relief from the page of our history,” 
as to render a farther enlargement upon the topic unnecessary. In 
taking leave of the subject, we cannot but express our proud con- 
sciousness, of having performed an arduous and responsible duty 
with perfect impartiality, and an wmpleit regard to truth; and we 
feel assured, that we have not been unmindtul, m the discharge of 
it, of what would be expected from us, both by our country and by 
the distinguished subject of our memonr 

It only remaims for us to add a few words, for the gratification of 
those who have a natural and verv mnocent cursity, as to the per- 
sonal appearance of this illustrious man We had hoped to be able 
to present the readers of the Mirror with a dagger-typed lheness 
by Bowie K. Blade, together with a fac-simile of the pudge’s auto 


have been disappomted, and must content our 


graph; but we 
selves with describing him, as we iast saw hin 

His appearance upon the whole can hardly be said to be pre pos 
sessing, vet no one could deem it repulsive He is not of a com 
manding height; yet is he not, on the contrary, of a stature so short as 
to be insignificant ; nor yet, of exactly that happy me diam of altitude, 
Apollo. Although his features 


cannot be said to be classically moulded, they are not boldly irregu 


which ts awarded to the Belviderean 


lar. or vul rarly commonplace This nose ts not Roman orGre clan, vet 


it does not at all mele to the formation designated “ pug ;” nor 
does ut resemble anv of the more commonplace nasal formations 


| 


His deportment is decidedly not graceful, yet no one can for a mo- 


ment esteem it awkward ; wlule his manners, without being digni- 


ted, are per rfectiy free from the charge of familiarity or levity 


‘Thus, it will be seen, that his appearance and deportment are hardly 


jess extraordinarily above all praise, than his character and his 
achievements 

He is advanced in years, but supports his age remarkably well . 
and occasionally, as has been seen, when his country needs his ser 
vices, displays all the vigour, and activity, which in a remarkable 
degree characterized his youth He ts now passing his declining 
vears in tranquil retirement upon the banks of .he placid and serene 
Mississippi ; which rolls its s! iggish and transparent flood througn 
the wide extent of the country he has so greatly benefited by hus 
exertions, and where his name and his principles will long be pre 
nounced with reverence, and looked upto with adauration' Kix 


Memphis, Tenn 
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THE : FINE ARTS. 








Can some shareholder of the American Academy of Fine Arts 
give us any information respecting the many valuable works in its 
possession? Where is Sir Thomas Lawrence's full-length portrait 
of Mr. West? and where also are the fine head by Raeburn and the 
copy by Leslie of Hogarth’s “Gates of Calais?’ We certainly 
think it reflects greatly upon the taste of this city that such works 
as these should be in possession of a public institution, and yet 
not be allowed to see the light. Free and easy access to good 
pictures is indispensable to the correct formation of public taste, 
and to the right direction of the talents of young artists; and 
yet this city is less favoured with this privilege than almost any 
city in the Union. We therefore carnestty call upon the stock- 
holders of the American Academy of Fine Arts to bring before the 
public what is left of their collection. If the means of the Aca- 
demy wil! not allow of their being in a favourable position, let them 
loan them to some other institution that has the means and ineli- 
nation to do so. Aside from this consideration of a public nature, 
the stockholders will find it to their advantage on other accounts ; 
for we know of instances where their works have been sold at pub- 
trifle, 
Gentlemen shareholders, will you 


lic auction for the merest ard evidently without the know- 
ledge of any of the parties. 


have the kindness to look to this matter? 


THE SALOON. 





We are pleased to perceive that Miss Shirreff, Mrs. Martyn, Miss 
Poole, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Guibelei, Mr. Martyn, and Mr. Wilson, 
have volunteered their services at a concert to take place on Monday 
eminent composer, C. E. Horn. 


evening next, for the benefit of the 


Mrs. Horn will also sing some new and beautiful melodies, and the | 


Arion Glee Club from Brooklyn have volunteered, which will give | 
variety to the entertainments oftheevening. An early applic ation | 
for tickets will be necessary 

Mr. Rakemann’s concert at the Cry-hotel last week afforded the 
highest satisfaction to a fashionable, though not very numerous 
audience. Mr 
la Tromba Intrepida,” from Il Puritani, were given in a masterly 


style, and clicited the warmest applause. Of Madame Scheidler we 


| 














| stumbled against a human body lying on the ground 


dedicated to the Marquis of Waterford. By Nelson.—2. “‘ The 
Moon is up.”” Words by Booth, music by J. St. Luke.—3. ** Listen!” 
a new and exquisite song by Lover, the celebrated Irish composer. 
“Isle of Sheppy” waltzes, by young Bristow, of ** Mitchell's 
Olympic,”—a bright boy '—5. “ The Queen of the Roses.” Sung 
by Miss Shirreff.—6. Another “ Roses” song. Very pretty. 
The “ Father’s Legacy,” is the title of one of Mr. Russell’s new 
melodies—the words are from the pen of our old friend and cor- 
respondent, J.M. Church, Esq. The song may be had of Mr. Hewitt. 


THE ORATORIO. 


Neukomm’s oratorio of Davin, advertised for Tuesday next, by 
the members of the New-York Sacred Music Society, has been post- 
poned for a few days, in order to afford more time for rehearsals. 


MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 





THe HUNTING CHORUS IN DER FREYSCHUTZ.—One evening, a 
young man who was going homeward through the streets of Vienna, 
He was 


| startled at first, for he feared that it might be the victim of a mur- 


derer ; but on stooping down, he soon found that it was only a man 


| overpowered by wine. 


} saw that Weber was going away in disgust 


Hl | and helped him homewards 


| 1 


| to talk, at intervals, rather more coherently. 


Rakemann’s brilliant variations on the duo, * Suoni | 


|| Greco, in Italy. 


| f remember a finer one yet, 


cannot say much in praise ; her voice is more remarkable for power || 


Mrs. 


Horn sang a cavatina with great sweetness and effect, and 


than sweetness—she 1s a good but not a pleasing vocalist. 
C.E. 
was warmly applauded in the national air of 
Men.” Mr. Runge acquitted himself creditably, and Mr. C 
Horn lent his valuable aid 


*A Song of Marion's 


E. 


The concerts given by Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson have been | 


fully appreciated by the public. Several new songs have been in- 
troduced by them, which have already become fashionable in the 
saloons of the elite throughout the city. Most of our readers are 
probably aware that both Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson are shortly 
to appear together in opera at the Park theatre, where, we doubt not, 
a flattering reception will be given them 


THE BALLET. 


St. Petersburgh is decidedly the place for ballet at present. 
They have Mile. Taglioni; and besides, they get up a new piece 
with a luxury and disregard of cost which would astonish even in 
Paris. What will the readers of the Mirror think of * The Spirit,” 
which was performed, for the first time, in December last? It wen | 
got up expressly for Mlle. ‘Taglioni; and the great difficulty was, 
what character she should appear in. She has come on successively || 
as an Odalisque, a Grecian divinity, a water-sprite, and a S Spanish || 
gipsy. It was necessary, to invent anything new, to sisilien both 
land and sea, and try the region of air. And this has been done. 
In the first scene she is a young girl who is poisoned bv a jealous 


rival. But don’t suppose the audience ts to lose her—for she returns | 


in the very next scene as the shade of her former self, hovering with 
unabated affection round her former lover. 
said fairly to have surpassed herself 
scenes represents a magnificent park and garden—not one of the 


In this character she is 


coarse canvass affairs we generally see at our theatres, but a va- 


forget your troubles 


y devote yourself to an art that never will repay you ! 


In the second act, one of the | 


ried and extensive prospect, with tall trees bowing their heads to 


the wind, fountains playing, verdure and flowers. Over these flowers 
she glides—-we mean to be understood hterally. What these flowers 
are made of, we cannot say ; but it is asserted that the illusion is 
complete, and that you actually see her skim over the tops of camel- 
We 
may imagine the effect of such a performance—the spectators could 
hardly believe their eyes 
and the stage was fairly covered with the garlands and bouquets flung 


lias, lilies and jonquils, which do not even bend beneath her! 
All the fashion of the city were present, 


upon it by fair hands. The emperour next day sent te sd a 
necklace of rubies and diamonds, a substantial mode of applauding 


THE PIANO. 





New mvusic.—We have frequently mentioned to our readers the 


wonderful rapidity with which the graver of Messrs. Firth and Hall, 
Franklin-square, produces new and beautiful music for the } 
forte and guitar. 
the indefatigable and tasteful efforts, in this way, of these enter- 
prising publishers. 
say from experience, (having tried them * upon their merits,’ 


ano- 
We have sent to us, every week, new proofs of 


We append a list of the latest, all of which, we 


well worthy of a distinguished place on the instruments of the ama- || obscurity had destroyed, became celebrated after he 


teur.—1l. The Wreath of Chivalry ; a Song of the Tournament 


| think that my love of art would make a drunkard of me! 


“Wretched drunkard!” he cried. 

At these words, the ignoble creature, who was rolling in the filth 
of the kennel, passed his hand across his brow, eyed the young 
man fixedly, and stammered out, in a thick voice: ** Wretched 
drunkard, do you say, Carl-Maria Von Weber, wretched drunkard! 
It’s one that’s as good a man as you, any how!"" And when he 
* Don’t leave me! if 


I am a drunkard, it’s no reason why you should let me die here 


If you go away, I shall be drowned in the kennel, or choked by 


the mud, or killed by the cold. Help me home; I live close by here 
| are so wet already, you need not be afraid to take hold of me 


Weber yielded to a feeling of pity, lifted the poor wretch up, 


” 


The change of position, and the mo- 
tion of waiking, seemed to revive his charge in part, and he began 


“This is a glorious storm!” he said, ‘a most glorious storm ! 
fifty years ago, near the Torre del 
Then, M. Weber, I was young, handsome and 
I used to compose operas, like you! Ass 
little did I 


However, 


talented—like you ! 
that I was, I dreamed of fame, of glory, of fortune ; 


when name and fame are once lost, it is a comfort to be able to 
Where was I? 


near the Torre del Greco, in pretty much such weather as this. I 


Oh! T was roaming about, 


| knocked at the door of a house that stood all alone, rap, rap! No 
answer. I knocked again. Rap, rap, rap, rap; *‘ Why the plague 
don’t you open the door!’ * Who's there !’ said a feeble voice. ‘A 


stranger, in want of shelter,’ said I, and I saw before me a pale 


young man who had left his sick bed to let me in. To admit me 


| was all he could do, for I could not find a crust of bread nor a drop 


I asked him why he lived by himself. 
‘and to be unknown.’ 


of wine in the room. 


“** To hide my shame,’ he answered, ‘Un- 


|| known,’ said I, ‘why I see a whole pile of blotted music there, 


| 


| 





| was finishing in heaven the hymn he had begun on earth! 


which shows you are acomposer. So am lL. I ran 
my father, a rich merchant in Vienna, and here [ am in Italy, 


a purse that never was very plump, and that’s getting lanker every 


away from 
with 
day. But never mind ; I see glory before me, and I will 
1 Israclites followed the pillar of fire in the desert.’ 

*** You have a family, you have a father, and you left them to 
Ah! 
Listen, while I tell you my story; perhaps it 
Then he told me his whole life, poor 


go on, as 


I would 
| not have done so! 
you of your folly.’ 
He was a foundling, brought up by a tailor from charity, 


| will cure 
devil! 

and employed as a servant in the conserratorto from charity; 
had worked day and night to learn the art of music. Hs teacher, 


he 


Gaetano Greco, took great pains to encourage and develop the abi- ; 
lities he soon discovered in him. Then he grew to be a man, and 
set off for Rome, to try to make himself known. 
He made out to get one played, heaven 
Then, ridiculed, 


No one would 
listen to his operas. 
knows how, and it fell, dead flat. discouraged, | 
rejected, he began to doubt of his own merits, and took refuge at 

the foot of Vesuvius, in the little house I was then in. ‘There, he 
was waiting calmly for a death which poverty, a feeble constitution, 
the deadly air of Torre del Greco, and more than all, mortification 
and despair, seemed to be rapidly hastening 


“+*Come, come,’ said I, when he had ended his melancholy storv, 


**you must not give yourself up to despair in this way You will 


succced some day when you least expect it. I am sure the music 
of those days." I took up 
It 
was a prayer, a sublime petition. You know it very well, M. Weber, 
Mater. In a little 


at first, but afterwards clear and strong, was added to mine 


you just finished will be famous onc 


that music, sat down to a broken spinnet, and to play 





ecan 


a voice, feeble 
All 


this second voice became more sonorous than ever, and 


it was Pergolesi’s Stalat while, 


at once, 


the next I ceased to hear it. Behind me lay a corpse, 


which had slipped gently down from the bed to the floor 


minute, 
Pergolest 
l Pp ISsc d 
the night in prayer by his side—I could pray then. ‘The next day 
I spent all my money to get the remains of the great composer 
decently interred, and left for Rome, taking with me the Stabat 
Mater. I published it, everybody found it sublime, unrivalled 


are || Pergolesi’s operas were reproduced at the theatre, and he whom his 


was no more. 
“ This is a sad story, is it not, M. Weber! Well, I can tell you | 


' ger shook his head, and entered his squalid abode. 





one sadder yet, ofa man whe | gave up the life of an honest mer. 
chant, to search for art and fame, and met with nothing but shame 


and misery—of a man whose only comfort is the stupor of intoxj- 


cation—in short, the history of my own life! And, sir, when con- 
tempt and mortification, and wretchedness at last taught me that | 
had mistaken my calling, and that God had not gifted me with ge- 
nius, I determined to follow Pergolesi’s advice, and return to my 
father’s shop. It was too late! All I could do was to try io 
forget myself, to silence the voice of my despair. That is the reg. 
son that the boys hoot at me in the streets every day, and cal] me 
drunkard, and why I lay in the kennel to-night. If I had had my 
reason, as I have since we have been walking together, I would not 
have asked you to help me out of it— I would have dashed out my 
brains on the pavement first !"° 

While he was talking thus, he reached a miserable hovel. 8 
voice had become clear, his step was firmer, and Weber felt dee; 
pity on seeing the paleness of despair imprinted on his features, 

**Maestro,”’ said the stranger, “ your voice, and the associations 
it has awakened, have destroyed all the good effects of the wine 
It is the first time in ten years that I have entered this shed in my 
Heaven doubtless intended it to end my misery 
Weber promised to see and relieve him the next day : 


” 


senses. 
the stran. 
The next 
morning Weber found a crowd gathered round the little hovel 
The police were removing the body of a man who had hung him. 
self the night before ; and in whose room, one of the ne ghbours 
added, there was nothing but a wretched bed and a heap of scorched 
papers. No one knew the name of the man, who, it appeared, had 
for twenty years past left the house intoxicated in the morning, 
and returned in the same at night. 
acquaintance the Led by a feeling of painful 
curiosity, he followed the crowd into his apartment, and picked up 


state Weber recognized his 


ol night before 
he read it a tear of 


He was then engaged on 


on the floor a half-burned serap of music, As 
admiration and pity stood in his eyes. 
the Freyschutz ; and, out of respect to the memory of the unknown 
artist, introduced im it the scrap he had picked up, which is none 
other than the well-known and admired /duntsmen’s Chorus 


THE DRAMA. 


Park.—Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff have once more possession of the 
Park boards, where they are delighting everybody with their chaste 


and beautiful delineations. All who have read the play of * Love,” 


should see it represented by these admirable artists. We never can 


forget the touching and impressive manner in which Miss Vande 
hoff renders the following beautiful passage : 


“ Thy life was all one oath of love to me! 

Sworn to me daily, hourly, by thine eyes, 

Which, when they saw me, lighten’d up as thongh 
An angel's presence did enhance their sense, 
That | have seen their very colour change, 
Subliming into lines past e arthliness. 

Talk of the adjuration of the tongue— 

Compare love's name , a sound which any lip 
May pipe! a breath! with holy love 
Thou'rt not forsworn, because thou took'st no eath * 
What were thy accents then? thy accents, Huon? 
O! they did turn thy lightest words to oaths, 
Vouching the burden of a love-fraught soul ! 
Telling a tale which my young nature caught 

With interest so deep, as conn'd by heart 

Before 1 knew the fatal argument!” 


Otysuprc.—Mitchell, 






itself! 





the popular manager of this establishment, 
has made another palpabie hit in producing the burlesque of Man 
Fred 


be imputed to the admirable 


The success of the piece, which is wholly devoid of plot, may 
representation of a favourite scene in 
M ss Sin gle 

ton’s imitation of Miss Shirreff’s manner was wonderfully true 


The intr 


than a full 


, , . 
Amuile, as formerly re prese nted at the National theatre 
*, ane 


consequently extremely ludicrous oduction of the * North- 


Refrain,” being little more chorus of New-York 


sweeps, sets the audience in a roar nightly. We must spare a line 
to speak in praise of the admirable acting of Mr. Johnson, who 's 
fast rising in popularity: there are but few if any actors on the 


+ 
st 


age who can compete with him in the class of characters whica 
he sustains at the Olympic 


FRrencu THEATRICALS.—Mademoiselle Rachel, who has rescued 


the classic drama in France from the oblivion into which it was fast 
falling. has set half Paris crazy. She is fairly persect 


The lady, 11 
rot satisfied with devourit 


to 


ted by presents 


the last always the most costly. is whispered, ts rather 


fond of good eating, and, 1 g confectionary 


and ices between the acts, always takes carc have a neat s 


A few weeks 


ie from the theatre 


Wi hen M 


fish-AKnile struck ag 


her return h 





per ready against 


ago, the mai ademoiselle Rache! 


} 


1 plat was a superb carp 





divid 


began to the ainst some jcewe.ery 
which it seemed the ec rp h d not had time to d yest It was 
found be gold handeau, of the nchest kind, inerusted with 











six precio stones, forming th cros actress's name 
and, moreover, an acrostic on lier six most ated parts . thus— 

Roxana y. 

Amenaid thyst. 

Camille mn. 

Hermione itite 

Emilie. ald 

ON ES Sa eS Lapis lazuli. 


Shortly before this, she received a colder rland, of the most ex 





quisite workmanship, enclosed in a box of same material. M 


Duchatel, the minister, sent her, for her new-vear's present, a com- 
plete collection of the French classics, richly bound and gi 
Where is this to stop! What is to come next? We really almost 


begin to believe what we were told the other day, that a noble 
amateur had begged permission to furnish her private box wits 
hangings of cloth of gold, with jewels for nails. He is oniy waiting 
tll she has played as many cheracters as there will be jewels wanted 





mon! 





is ad 
simp 


shou 


will ; 








nher- 
ame 
OXi- 
"on- 
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LITERARY | NOTICES. 
The Pursuit of Knowledge. Parts xe 1V and XCV of Harper's Family Li- 
brary. New-York: Brothers Harper. 

We have before us two neat volumes, forming Nos. xcrv. and 
sev. of Harper's Family Library. The 
Knowledge under difficulties,” illustrated by a brief account of the 
jabour, the privations, and the sufferings which so many among the 
most gifted of our race have undergone, and of the noble rewards 


iis be ok was origin all ly 





which finally crowned their constancy. Tl 
published by the London Society for ae Diffusion of Useful Know- 


ledge. The American publishers have judiciously omitted such por- 


tions as were of inferiour value, and the result is a couple of volumes 


ofsustained interest. We cannot pretend to furnish a description of 


their contents, but merely remark that to do so would be to give a 


jist of almost all the great names both of ancient and modern his- 


torv. Here are recorded the trials and struggles of them all, and it 


js striking to notice how few men of genius or learning there are, 


ts them from a place on the list of those 


under difficu Here 


sation of 


whose good fortune exen 
who were forced to pursue ec dge ** ities.” 


ms of Galileo, the boyish appl 





are recorded the persecut 


Pascal, the devouring thirst for knowledge of Archimedes, of Fras- 





mus, of Magliabecchi; the perseverance against an unkind nature 
of Demosthenes, of Euler, of Huber; the obscu ind poverty of 
Salvator Rosa. of Marmontel, of Johnso f Hayne and Gifford 


but time would fail us if we went on wit silk enumeration. These 


little volumes are more than interesting—they are highly instructive 


No man can rise from the perusal of such a work without a deeper 
love for truth and knowledge, and a holier reverence for those who, 
in spite of lowly station, want, disease, ridicule and persecution, 


have remained faithful to their high calling, and fought their way to 





excellence through every obstacle, by the force of perseverance 


ess than by that of genius. Thi poor student, the unknown artist, 


the scoffed at inventor, may all, when they read this book, * thank |; 


God and take courage.” 


Romance of Trave!, comprising Tales of Five Lands, by the author of 
* Pencillings by the Way.” New-York: S. Colman. 1840 


All but one of the papers in this volume are already familiar to 


e readers of the Mirror, for which journal they were written, and 





in which they were originally published. It is useless to give more 
Our opinion of the writings of 
juently in the Mirror, that it 


than 
Mr. Willis has been recorded so fre 


a passing notice of this book 





would be almost superfluous to say more than that the “ Romance 
of Travel” is in his usual vein—conspicuous for the usual beauties 
and defects of one of the most brilliant of our native pens The 
sketch alluded to above as not having been heretofore published in 

Mirror, we will make room for on another page, and in the mean- 
tme commend the work to those who have not read it as a bonne 
bouche, and to those who have, as an old friend with a new face 
There is one thing about this volume that we like especially, and 
that is its dedication which reads thus: *‘ Inscribed to Rufus Dawes, 


with the sincerest friendship of the author.” 
Knicke azine for March 
1 


_ How very powerful are old habits and 


rbocker Mag 
how en- 


te 7 . } ’ 
attachments of ancient dates, established on a solid 


' 
associations 





ng are 
asis! We open the 
rapidity because we there see W 


Knickerbocker now with more anxicty and 





gton Irvi un we always 





H , - a y ha , 1) } 
ow iresh, how reviving, how sunny, are ail his 


wish to see. 

: : 
thoughts! ‘Time, who lays his icy fingers on all things, seems to 
n—never to fade— 


he looks as 


ion, and has no recollec- 


pass him by, as if he was destined to be evergree 


never to bend to the storm. His gait is quite elastic ; 


up in the present generat 


if he had sprung 





tion of the two generations passed. Let no one find fault with lite 


rary avocations. See how they tranguillize the mind ; how they har- 


monize in every pursuit ; how soft, how balsamic,how even tempered ! 


* Give me the man who ts not passion’s slave, 
And I will wear him in my heart of hearts.” 


The number of the Knickerbocker for March is a caj 





ital one 


Pictures and Portraits of the land of Burns. London: George Virtue. For 


sale by Linen and Fenne!, 229 Broadway. 





his is a magnificent work published in parts, containing tllus- 
trations of the writings of Burns, views of Scottish scenery, and 
lette rpress 


We uo 
aWwing-room 


portraits, engraved by Bartlett, Allom and Wright; the 


descriptions by Allan Cunningham and Campbell the poet. 


not know of a more beautiful or appropriate work for the d: 





than this, and commend :t to all lovers of literature and the arts. 


New-York: Collins, Reese and Co. 
has long been felt. It 
| from the 


A copy 


ction of this work 


The Oxford Drawing-Book 
This work supplies a desideratum which 
is admirably got up on a plan calculated to lead the pr 
simple element to the more complex forms of drawing 
Seals be in every family ; for the mere ins; 
will induce children to imitate the lessons, without any other guide 
LITERARY ITEMS 
Mr Cooper's | 
issued in the course of a few days from the press of Lea and Blan- 
chard, of Philadelphia 
The same publishers have also nearly ready, a collection of the 
early writings of Washin 
Fay’s long talked of and anxiously looked for novel, “ The Coun- 
tess Ida,” will, we understand, be published by the Harpers in May 
The admirable oration, delivered before the New-England So- 
ciety of New-York, has been published by Gould and Newman. 
Our worthy contemporary, Willis G. Clark, Esq., editor of the 
Philadelphia Gazette, has recently received the honorary degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 


new novel, entitled the “ Path-finder,” will be 


gton Irving 


subject is the * Pursuit of 


TO READERS AND ) CORRESPONDENTS. 


We occasionally publish the fashions when there really is anything elegant or 
recherche ; but cannot refer our correspondent, ** Cornelia,” to what she terms 


“ Head Quarters.” Fashions, in reality, emanate from Paris, ere transmitted | 


to London, undergo a transmutation, and are sent here at third hand. Parts 
wields an iron sceptre over all Europe tm this respect, and there are very many 
clever men as well as women, engaged in catering for public taste, who have 
personal conferences and comparisons with ladies of the htghest rank, and 
there are even political considerations mingling with the changes of fashion, 
asmuch as many branches of manufactures may be more or less affected by sud- 
We are too young 1m this country to be moved by these che 








den transitions 
ges, and ladies must be their own guide in such matters, always observing that 
whateveris unbecoming ought not to be deemed fashionable. Our ladies dress 
and too little for the parlour. It is directly the re- 
The ladies in London dress splendidly in thetr 
but in very simple walking dresses. We shall occa- 
The lady-readers of the Mirror have a right to 
as large a portion of these columns as they may require 
“Cato the Censor 


stage as immoral and prof 


too much for the streets, 
verse in London and Paris 
carriages on a fine day ; 
stonaily notice these things. 
" 2s 1n errour in condemning tn so sweeping a manner the entire 


one. Cicero was the friend of Roscius, and t 





great actor was surround: d by some of the most eminent men in Rome We 


have never heard of the downfall of republics as having emanated from the 


>on the contrary, national patriotism and Acrotsm hawc heenercited from 
The gle 
and playsef Dibdin. Our 
the degenerate character of the drama, and the tmmorality of the cheap theatres 


The times 


stave 


the stage. ry of the British navy recewwed no small aid from the songs 


orrespondent, however, finds tmmedrate fault wth 


Now, we do not look upon these things tn the same point of view 


tmpose economy upon us, and those who would heretofore willingly pay a dol 
and as for the boys in 


lar, now port with half as much with more hesitation ; 


the pit,who go there every might fora shilling, ts it not better, we ask, to see 
them quietly enjoying the humour of a good play, than in ractng the streets and 
darting wm and out of taverns and engine-houses! Volumes have been wrilten, 
and well written too, in defence of the drama, and all liberal communtiies Aave, 
tts purtty and morality 


and wt!! sustain tt, in all 
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Soldiers of the revolution. —Occasionally we hear of the death of 
a soldier or an officer of the revolutionary war, 
‘Are there 


number of these patriots, or patriarchs, as we may call them, who 


and we ask oursc Ives, 


any yet left! The pension list shows a very large 


are still in this bustling world, some of them active 


full of valuable reminiscences, standing, as it were, like pillars, firm 


and sprightly, 


Colonel Vandyke, who died within the last fortnight, 


It was he, or some of lus brother soldiers, 


and erect. was 


in his eighty-sixth year 
whom, while sauntering through the governour’s room, at the Ciy- 
heard say, that he was an officer on 
* He walked,” 


and he observed to me, 


hall, last fourth of July, we 


guard when Andre was executed said he, ** with 
great firmness as the dram and fife played ; 
had no idea that you had such good music."” Every event and 


saying of that unfortunate soldier has interest, particularly when 


related by one of cur own officers who was present when he died 
histories of our revolutionary war, many dis- 


of battles, and 


We have had several 
accuracy of dates and events ; 
We want 


posed of private details, a domestic colloquial account of cireum- 


tinguished for their 


resolutions of the contmental congress a hustory com- 


stanees as they really occurred ; anecdotes of personal encounters 
and hairbreadth escapes ; we want, in short, events of the war and 


work of 


more of the 


sketches of character ; and, if they could be collected, no 


equal interest could be written. We want to know 


he women, 


men, av, and of t for we had women of great influ- 
ence among the whigs at that eventful period—women who spoke 
their minds to persons high in the confidence of the crown—women 
who made lint 


of rank and fortune, who went into voluntary exile ; 


for wounded soldiers, and knitted stockings for a winter's campaign ; 
who sold their jewels to purchase shoes, and urged their husbands, 


to rally in the clorio s cause 


brothers, lovers, 
same everywhere ; and during our revolutionary war in particalar, 


they were indeed * the better half.” 


Tunnel through the Alps.—Volta, a celebrated engineer of Como, 
is negotiating with the Swiss Cantons for an exclusive privilege of 
tunnelling the Grison Alps, and thus making a commercial railroad 
tothe Zurich luke, calculating thirty years for the enterprise, with- 
out saying a word about the cost. If such a project had been prac 
I ertaken before 


ticable, it would have been ur » this time by some of 
They have already offered tocut the 


our brethren from down east 
canal through the isthmus of Darien, 
liber with steam mud-scows to find out vessels of gold and silver 
Vv Nero, ¢ 1, Heliogabalus, 


ng of the enterprise of our 


and have propose dto drag the 


sluggish stream t “aliguls 


tumbled into that 





nd other emperours of equal note 
countrymen, we e last week strolled into the Zoological Institute, to 
* Where 
is gone, sir, to the cataracts,” 
“Cold 


falls, sir ; 


lack tiger is Titus?” said 
* He 
twang that sounded like Stonimgtor 
* Oh, not 


to the 
d five hundred 


see a remarkably ferocious b 


we to one of the atte ini 
with a nasal 


the falls of Niag ira.”” 


said he, 





time this to go to 
! miles above 


“Why, 


» buy for our 


Nile, one thousa 
** Pray, what carried him there, sir’ 


Ss ol the 
” 


to the cataract 





Cairo, in Egy 


he went to see 





a two-horned rhinoceros and a giraffe, t 


collection here I've been there too, sir. My brother keeps a 


tavern half-wavs between Cairo and the Red Sea; docs quite well 
‘rs going to see the ruins of Thebes and Memphis and 


A Yankee tavern-keeper on the 


ith travel 





Sinv.” * Prodigious! 
sandy road to Thebes and Memphis, selling whiskey and mummies 

“Ves, sir,’ * Do vou see that 
ere lyon with big eves, and that ere pair of tygirs lying on eacl 
“Ido.” “ Well, I cotched them myself m the moun- 


tains at the Cape of Good Hope.” Such men only can tunnel the 


at the same time ’ said the guide 


other 


Alps. Volta never can succeed 
Debt. —A modern writer likens debt to “a mouse-trap : 


easier to get in than out.”—He writes this with “tears in hiseyes.” 


But women are the 


much | 


j 
-_ Hard times.—If we were to judge of the times from what we 
} read in the newspapers, we should presume that the world was fast 
| coming to an end, and that money was an article which had gone 
One editor 


that the * roosters” 


out of use says that the times are so hard at the west 


‘and another de 





have * susp ed crown 
| I 


ihe clares that at the south the dows are unable 





mark without placing 


| themselves against a “ stump” mas 





for support 1s bad, my 


ters—verv bad, and the times must indeed be out of joint to 


ystrous results to the lords of the barn i and the 


produce suc h dis 








kennel. Editors have a way of their own im telling stones, and 
| drawing upon their umaginat rtheir facts, and their memory 
for their originality, and he must be ered s indeed, who relies 
with certainty upon these emanations of the brain; and vet there 
are those who take fi . thev s nthe public prints If 
the reader doubts it, let tur ¢ pages of C Marrvatt, 
or any other popular book-maker from t } side of the water 
Phe times are bad en 1 New- York, but 
we manage things differently from Wi v« emporancs of 
the south and west We will give an mstanc« We met on th 
pave, one fine afternoon recently, an editoral friend, who, heret« 
fore, has been d sting ished for anythimg rather than neatness in 


his personal attire, and who, as long as we can remember him, has 


prided himself upon his economy in wearing well-patehed and dingy 
py rel; but on the day in quest ym he was sple hilly dressed from 
top to toe—everything new one of Leary's best 1 coat and every 
thing to match of unexceptiona le cut and quality oves, cve-glasa, 


and all the other appomtments of a fashionable of the present day 
He had just left the saloon of the imperi il Palmieri, and was per 
fumed like a mill ner Ww e scareely knew him, and was uncertam ot 


his identity until he addressed us. We eved him from head te foot, 


ind could not id expressing our surprise at his altered appear 
nee durmyg i period’ of sucl perple xiltv a ul ¢ irrassment Ihe 
smiled, and solved a nddle about which we were rather curwus, we 
must confess, in these words: “ Ah, I ses surprised to see me 
idling away my time m this manner; d eo! as vou have never 
seen me before. The truth is, the tomes are iard—verv hard, » 


ifford to look poor; and you cannot 
ce lL have turned gentle 


ally hard that I cannot 





imagine how my credit has mereased s1 


man and given up busmess.” We are not certam that this is not 


your true philosophy, after : ‘There ts something revolting in a 





shabby coat Somebody has san! that ar i your garment may 
be the result of accident, but that a pate spr neditated poverty 

Early associations.—The pe rlort of Me. S inpson, on the 
night of his benefit, vividly brought to mind the pleasant scenes of 
* long time ago,” when he was the =. t Ranger of the stage, 
and we were a little black-eyed, eurly-headed lad in the pit, He 


plaved Mr. Belmour the omething after the manner he did it the 
other evening ; but, of course, with more of the dash and sparkle 
of youth ; for Simpson and I, as Halleck says of the Reeorder and 


himself, are “alike in one thing—growing old.” He played it 


then before many whose familur faces graced the oecasion of hia 


last benefit ; but, by our lady, they were somewhat changed also ; 


though not for the worse, for we begin to have a reverence for gray 


hairs (hur own are not so glossy as they were But this, by wav 


ol parenthesis, might as well be erased vel, since it is upon the 





paper, we let it pass. The Park was then w we hope to see 
soon again, the resort of the elegant, the refined, and the beautiful ; 
and, besides, of all the wits of the towr Talk of the wit of the 
present time Vhere is no such thing now. Coarseness and vul 
garity have usurped its place here are no good things either 


of true wags passed away with 
It is true, we 


Halle € Se 


t, asfar as the 


said or done now-a-days The rac 
Morton, Drake, Jarvis, and the rest have 


May t 


theatre is 


I airieyv, 


Paulding, 


much still to be thankful for m Is 


Noah, and several other kindred spirits , bu 


concemed, they are non est mrentus, and, “the places that knew 
them once, know them now no more During the brief period that 
the manager was belore us the other eve » we were @ boy agai : 
and, when he approached the toothiyhts, and, in his own peculiar, 
well-remembered manner, addressed the audience, there were many 
moist eves in the boxes at the recollections of “ the light of other 


days,” which it is nonsense to say, as the song does, * the heart 


alone knows no renewing.’ We have seen many actors in Simp 


son's characters—we say Simpson's, for they were jis, when we 


first saw them represented—but we have never seen any with the 


same relish. So much for first impressions, which slways the 


most enduring, if not the most authentu We wish the manager 
would engage the actor—a-la-Wallack—for a few nights—that old 
associations, which we lke better than old wine, n grit be rekim 
dled before the stars of memory have set for ever. It would, to us, 
at least, be a treat to see Simpson and Barnes in old and young 


I 
Rapid once again. Should such a thing take place, for heaven's 


sake freedom awake to glory.’ 


let Richinge sing “Ye sons of 
Divine Peter! He used to be magnificent in that song 


streets of New-York 


afforded a standing subject for a short 


Donen with your dust. —The condition of the 


has, from tim immemorial, 


paragraph. At present they are envé loped in clouds of dust, so 
that the 


recog uzed by 


pedestrian may pass along the er vd without being 
The evil, however, we must 
It the of the 
for all the ills which 


de nec 
his oldest creditors 
endure with as good grace as possibile t introduction 
that long-looked-fur remedy 
streets are heir to. When fires and dirty 
known in New-York, what will the paragraphist do for a subject? 
He will then probably complain of the taxes imposed upon him for 


Croton water, 


streets are no longer 


the use of the Croton water 
Credit.—An editorial neighbour calls credit “a facility that has 
| gone entirely out of use.” 
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MISCELLANY. 





TEARS. 
WHEN sorrow sought my tranquil dwelling, 
Unbidden and unwelcome guest, 
Her threatening frown each hope dispelling, 
Struck terrour to my trembling breast. 


Yet though I felt my spirit languish, 
In tears I would not find relief, 

But nerved my heart to bear its anguish, 
And tried to smile against my grief. 


Joy dawned upon the brightening morrow, 
And, as I raised my drooping head, 
The tears I would not give to sorrow 
In gushing torrents then were shed ! L. F 


\ 
HI 

foolish and ridiculous position, a man standing five feet eleven in- 
| ches or six feet, and stout in proportion, can be placed in, is in 


- ' 
SERENADING OF A CoLD NiGHTt.—The Picayune says the most 


PENCILLINGS FROM BOOKS. 
Nature always wears the colour of the spirits ; to a man labouring 
under calamity, the heat of his own fire hath sadness in it. Then 


front of a house of a bitter cold night, singing love ditties to his | there is a kind of conte mpt of the landscape felt by him who has just 


| “ladve fayre,”” and accompanying himself on a frozen guitar. We 
since, and fancied, all the while, the object of his affections peeping || 
| her pretty nose from under the cover, too cold to think of rising, 
jand laughing at him who was making a judy of himself on her ac- 
}/ count. Of a calm warm night, it is well enough; but when old 
‘Jack Frost is about, we think a comfortable fire preferable to a cold 


|a window—altogether preferable. How can young men be so 
|| stupid as to suppose that the girls will leave their warm beds of a. 
\ bitter cold night to hear the pleadings of their passionate lips, the 
"| breathings of the heart through chattering teeth! Fudge ! boys, 





Tne ack FoR MaRRYING.—Fixed rules cannot be laid down upon || keep at home until the sqason of tlowere comes round again—and 


the subject, because vears are very uncertain criterions of what is | then we'll have music and romance plenty. 


” 


generally termed ‘age.’ We see persons who were never young, 
and are already old at twenty ; while we all recollect the story of 
Ninon de l'Eneclos, who was young and made conquests at eighty. 
The best relative ages must depend, therefore, upon the disposition 
character, temperament, and constitution of the parties; but, as a 
general principle, | would recommend people to marry so as to 
grow old and go down hill hand in hand together. Let not the one 
get too much the start of the other—for it 1s difficult to say which 
is attended with the worse consequence—being the old husband of 
a young wife, or the young husband of an old one. ‘The old hus- 
band may be jealous, in which case he will certainly make both par- 
ties look a little foolish; and if he be harsh, grumbling, and ill- 
behaved—the exact reverse of an attentive lover—may perhaps sug- 
gest the idea of giving cause for unjust suspicion. If the lady out- 
grows her husband in age, and is at all under the influence of the 


sure to reign triumphant. Even when there is no active jealousy, it 


is a painful and afflicting thing for an amiable woman to find herself 


gradually neglected, as charms fade and wrinkles augment ; 


for 
men have proved inconstant to the young and the handsome, and || 


may prove so to those who are no longer either the one or the other. | 


You know the old French story which has lately been revived in 
favour of a gentleman of literary distinction. The friends of the 
Marquise de Verdier remonstrated with her husband for neglecting 
so deserving a wife. ‘ Mais, mon Dieu ! was his reply ; “* you are 
very unreasonable. I married a beautiful young girl, to whom I 


was most devotedly attached ; but as she has thought proper to grow | 


ugly and ill-natured, she has herself to blame for the alteration that 
has taken place in my conduct towards her.” 





Cuerrrutness.—Cheerfulness, unaflected cheerfulness, is the 
thing that you must bring into company, if you wish to shine in con- 
versation. Now, I do not mean by this, any of those outbreakings 
of loud mirth, nor what the world sometimes call a “ high flow of ; 
spirits,” but alight and airy equanimity of temper, that never rises 
to boisterousness, and never sinks down to immoveable dullness— 
that moves gracefully from “* grave to gay, from serious to serene,” 
and by mere manner gives proof of a feeling heart and generous 
mind. The high and boisterous flow of spirits, so often praised by 
the superficial world, that keeps up during a party or visit, and then 
sinks down to absolute loutishness, is, on the other hand, a sure 
sign of a coarse and vulgar nature. Let the women look to this 
matter, for, though rarely coarse and vulgar in their own nature, 
they may suffer from the coarseness of others, and should, therefore, 
set their pretty faces against it, however much they may pretend 
that it is redeemed by the “ dear fellows” wild, rattling spirits. 


| 








Ducat anecpote.—There was lately at Brunswick an opera- 





/ caressed by the ex-duke ; 
| of an actor, he was violently attacked, night after night, by the dis- 
| approbation of the public. He was at length unable to bear with 
this treatment, and begged for his dismissal, saying that the people 


The duke, to whom he applied, 


but being a had singer and a poor pump | 


were all dissatisfied with him. 


.'' clapped him familiarly on the back, and said, ** Don’t be an ass! 


why the people are dissatistied with me, but I don’t budge.” 


STRANGE THAT MEN SHOULD sMILe.—lIt is a wonder that man 
ever smiles ; for there is something so strange and awful in the 
hourly uncertainty of our fate—in the atmosphere of darkness and 
insecurity that surrounds our existence—in the troops of dangers 


| to our peace and to our being that ride invisible upon every mo- 
green-eyed monster, then mischief, whether loud or noiseless, is 


ment as it flies—that man is, as it were, like a blind man in the 
front of a great battle, where his hopes and his joys are being 
swept down on every side, and in which his own existence must 


terminate at length, in some undefined hour, and some unknown |! 


manner—and yet he smiles as if he were at a pageant! 


MERRIMENT AN ENEMY TO SECRESY.—It is wonderful how light a 
little merriment soon makes everything appear; and this is the 
reason why, in moments of mirth and cheerfulness, so many secrets 
are revealed that one would often give worlds to shut up again in 
the casket of one’s own breast. Let wise diplomatists keep far from 
merriment ; 
seemed hardly strong enough to flutter it across the table, has often 
taken a weighty secret on its back, and flown away with it for ever. 


Imrossintr.—The secretary of Mirabeau said to him, one day, 
“Monsieur le Comte, the thing you require 1s impossible.”"— 
“Impossible !"" cried Mirabeau, starting from his chair, “never 
again use that foolish word in my presence.” 





A person in company speaking of a gentleman not remarkable for 
his suavity, said, he did not like his manners. * His manners!” 
cried a lady; ‘‘ I never knew that he had any.” 

* T never betrayed a friend's confidence,” said one lady to another, 
by way of insinuation. ‘Very true,” was the answer, ‘for vou 
were never entrusted with it.” 





How to win a friend.—Lend him your money. 
How to lose a friend. —Ask him to return it. 





An eastern paper says, “the times are as hard as possible, and 
getting no better very fast.” 


| saw a poor devil making himself miserable in this way a few nights | 


| street—a glass of hot whiskey punch or apple toddy by the stove, | 
|to ‘My heart, my heart is breaking,” for the love of anybody under | 


singer named Rosner, who, having a very pretty wife, was much 


for a light laugh or a gay wittisism, whose idle wings | 


lost by death a dear friend ; 
over less worth in the population. 


the sky is less grand as it shuts down 


The first step towards vice in a woman, is to make a mystery of 
| actions innocent in themselves ; and she who is fond of disguis: 
' will sooner or later have reason to conceal herself. 

The silliest of errours is, when young men think they forfeit their 
| claims to originality, if they acknowledge that any truth has been 

discovered by others before them. 

It is ridiculous to oppose judgment to the imagination, for at 
does not appear that men have as necessarily less of one as thev have 
more of the other. 

All laws and rules of action have been made by old people a 
by men. Young people and women favour the exception—oli 

| people the rule. 
| If it be true in the literal sense, that all the wisdom of the world 


‘| is folly in the sight of heaven, is it worth a man’s while to live to 


seventy ! 
The humanity of that man can deserve no panegyric, who ts ca 
pable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner 
While an author is yet living we estimate his honours by his worst 
performance ; and when he 1s dead, we rate them by his best 
By the common sense of readers, uncorrupted with literary pre 
judices, must be finally decided all claims to poetical honours 
Meditation and action have been compared to Rachel and Leai— 


g; the other the more fruitful 


the one was the more pleasing ; 

An imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond ; the gems 
must be held together by some less valuable matter. 

Most of the German writers delight to tread upon the brink « 
meaning, where light and darkness begin to mingle. 

The true genius is a mind of large general powers, aceiwenta 
determined to some particular direction 

A good heart is indispensably necessary to the knowledge oi trut) 
he who feels nothing can learn nothing 

Modesty doubles the beauties which are seen, and gives erect 
and esteem to all that are concealed 

The contention of criticism is to find the faults of the moder:- 
and the beauties of the ancients 

This world of ours is like a fair bell with a crack in it: it keeps 
on clanging, but does not ring 

The art of satisfying our desires lies not in indulging. but 
suppressing, them 

He that merely makes a book from books may be useful, but can 
scarcely be great. 

Little things are not valued but when they are done by those wi 
can do greater 

The greatest difficulties 
ing for them 

Of all people upon earth, the Greeks dreamed the lovelest dream 
of life 

Of any art universally practised the first teacher 1s always for- 


are always found where we are not look- 


gotten 
A man made happy by his vanity is, past all doubt, a fool 
The legitimate end of fiction is the conveyance of truth 
Tediousness in a writer is the most fatal of all faults 
All wonder is the effect of novelty upon ignorance 
Many are great because their associates are littic 
Good is the consequence of evil. 
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